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The story is told of Kipling that a friend, mailing 
some magazines to him, tore out the advertising 
pages, probably to save postage by reducing 
re and sent the reading matter only. Kip- 
ling wrote back: ‘“ The next time tear out the 
reading matter if you must, but send me the ad- 
vertising section. I can write stories myself.” 
The reading -public is pretty well axake now to 
the extraordinary interest of the advertisements 
in periodicals. The Sunday School Times adver- 
tising pages may mean unexpected value to you. 
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God’s Hour 


By Vlyn Johnson 


rT is not the hour that J would choose 
God sends the ray of light, 
Although each time it seems to me 
That I have chosen right. 
But when from it, long past, whereon 
I have too sadly gazed, 
I reach the light of God’s wise hour, 
Its brightness holds me dazed. 








Your Presence 

How do people feel when you come into the 
room? ‘*It was once said of a singularly gracious 
lady that when she entered a room it was ‘as if an- 
other candle had been lighted.’’’ Is that standard 
too high for some of us to hope to reach ? Not if we 
let Him who is the Light of the-world fill our own life 
with that light. The sunshine of Christ's fully re- 
ceived presence cannot be kept to one’s self; it is 
bound to stream forth upon others. There is no 
company of persons to whom He cannot bring added 
light and warmth and love through the presence of 


any one whom he is allowed to irradiate with his ful- 
ness. | Yet sometimes—when Christ is not in control 
—our coming means darkness to other lives. Let us 
gladly accept the light mission as our life mission. 
We can do so unhesitatingly when we remember that 
he whose ‘‘ life was the light of men’’ says to us— 
and his Word can turn commands into facts—‘: Ye 
are the light of the world."’ 


at 
What Grace Means 


God's message in the gospel is a flat contradiction 
of our natural ideas of how we ought to live. Prove 
yourself; do your best; show how good a man you 
can be; win your way through your own persistent 
effort : these are man’s ideas as to the way of winning 
favor in God's sight. God’s way is just the reverse. 
He is saying to us, ‘‘Through sin you have lost the 
power to do good or to be good; let me therefore, 
through Christ, forgive your sins, and do for you and 
through you everything that you need to do.’’ That 
is grace. Even in the matter of love as between God 
and man, as Dr. Chapman reminds us: ‘* The ques- 
tion is not at all as to how much I love God, but 
rather as to how much God loves me. Read the Bible 
in that way, and it will help you to live in the text.’’ 
Only as we recognize that God's love for us is our su- 
preme hope can we begin to love him in the way that 
counts for most. Only as we let God do everything 
in and for and through us can we begin to ‘‘do our 
best’’—which will be his best. Are we ready to re- 
ceive everything from his open, loving hand ? 


se 
Futility of Future Faith 


Faith’ must act ow, or it is not faith, We do 
not have faith until.we use faith. Faith that is lim- 
ited to the future is not faith, but distrust. Suppose 
we should say to a friend who asked us to tritst him, 
‘* 1 will trust you implicitly to-morrow.’’ ‘* But will 
you not trust me now ?’’ **] promise you that I will 


trust you absolutely to-morrow.'’ How much would 


we be trusting that friend to-day? We might shrink’ 


from saying to his face that we distrusted him, but 
our answers would mean nothing else. And this is’ 
the way we often treat our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
ask him for his own complete victory, power, peace ; 
for the fulness of the Holy Spirit in our life. Then 
we say to ourselves that we believe that some day he 
will answer our prayer. And alli the time he is ask- 


ing, ‘*Won’t you trust me now?'’ To say that we’ 


believe that some day our Lord will meet a spiritual’ 
need of ours which is a present need, is to say that we 
do not trust him to-day. If we do trust him abso- 
lutely to-day, we may well continue to trust him 
to-morrow ; but if we postpone our trust until to- 
morrow, we may find ourselves distrusting him then 
just as much as to-day. 


x 
When Ruins Ought to Remain 


To seek again that from which Christ has set us 
free is to court unspeakable disaster. If we have 
ever trusted him for complete victory over the power 
of sin we have experienced God's own freedom from 
the appeal of recognized sin. To us, then, the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the world Jie about us in ruins : 
their power to interest us is gone. And their power 
to interest us may continue in ruins, if we continue 
to trust and obey. A. C, Gaebelein draws a striking 
lesson here from the fall of Jericho before victorious 
Israel, as he reminds us that Jericho is the type of 
the world. Jericho fell by the faith of Israel ; and 
our faith is the victory which overcometh -the world. 
Moreover, ‘‘the world must remain in ruins for the 
believer who walks in the Spirit, as Jericho was not to 
be rebuilt."" May we be kept to-day from the peril 
and sin of all such rebuilding. But, miracle of mira- 
cles, even if we have thus set up again what God has 
commanded us to leave alone, Christ's grace can 
bring it again into ruins if only we bring to him our 
failure, and trust him to heal our backsliding just as 
he healed us the first time. 


< 


Is Total Depravity a Myth? 


HERE are men, Billy Sunday tells us, whose 
characters would make a black mark on a piece 
of anthracite. It is counted one of the glories 

of Christianity that men with black hearts like these 
have been made as white as snow. A rescue mission 
with its two pictures—the low down-and-outs with all 
the accompaniments of sin and degradation, and the 
others, the ‘‘ twice-born men,’’ who rise and testify 


‘that they were once in the gutter and that Christ 


lifted them out: this is rightly pointed to as living 
evidence of Christ and his power. These men need 
salvation and they know it. When they take Christ 
they recognize the evidence of salvation, and have a 
strong testimony for their Saviour. 

Is this, then, the measure of Christ's power to 
save? Is this the chief need of the Cross, the reason 
for its deep mystery, that men who have crawled-low 
in the mire of dirt and drunkenness and thieving and 
adultery and murder may be lifted out of that life? 
Are these chiefly the sinners Christ came to save? Is 
he then needed less for the men and women who have 
never been polluted with these sins, but are living 
clean, upright, and blameless lives in the eyes of 
men ? 

To-day there is a challenge being thrown at the 
Christian faith.-by a foe which is. seeking to take a 
supernatural Saviour away and proposing to make 
Christ unnecessary in present-day life where another 
force is allowed to work, . And ‘‘ civilization "' is not 
a force merely ; it is becoming a living organism with 


**social consciousness.’’ Civilization proposes to 
supply to men every need that hitherto Christians 
have believed that only Christ could supply. Upon 
every problem of the ages civilization is laying its 
hands and offering what is called a scientific solution. 
Poverty it finds to be the result of specific causes ; and 
civilization’s task—for which it is entirely adequate— 
is to remove these causes, Crime is found to be a 
disease; and it is to be treated as such, just as physi- 
cal diseases have been eliminated by dealing with the 
cause in the disease germ. 

Now the most dangerous part of this modern view 
is its partial truth, It is true that much poverty can 
be removed by scientific treatment. It is true that 
drunkenness can be made largely a thing of the past 
by legislation. And crime can be reduced by remov- 
ing many of the outward incentives to crime. 

Often it is said that only Christ can save a man 
from drunkenness. That is not true. Men have 
been saved from drunkenness and other vices without 
Christ. Christ did not die on Calvary to save men 
from bad habits. And a man can be saved from bad 
habits without taking. Christ as Saviour. 

This modern scientific spirit is producing a new 
type of righteousness: men who are apparently splen- 
did specimens of manhood; men who are upright in 
business, morally. without- reproach, free from habits 
of self-indulgence, kind-hearted and philanthropic in 
their dealings with their fellows,—and not Christians. 
These men and women feel no need of a Saviour, for 
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they are not conscious of sin. As one man, a physi- 
cian of high reputation, expressed it when a friend 
told how Christ had won the victory for him in his 
fight with sin; ‘‘I have nothing in my life that I'm 
fighting against, and am not conscious of any sin.”’ 
This man was earnest and honest in his belief. He 
was a consistent product of the teaching of his age. 

What is the Christian answer to this challenge? 
That the human heart is desperately wicked. Not the 
heart of the drunkard and libertine, but the Auman 
heart, the heart of the upright, moral unbeliever, 
nay, more, the natural heart of the godliest saint, —is 
hopelessly black and polluted. The natural home of 
the human heart—apart from God in Christ—is hell. 
This is the Christian doctrine. But it means little 
but a theory till it is experienced personally and be- 
comes for us a vital, living truth, It becomes so in 
only one way: by looking into the face of God, There 
as in a mirror a man will see an unclean heart, so hid- 
eously black, so wholly corrupt, so desperately wicked, 
that only one thing will avail to cleanse it: God's 
life poured out in expiation, and God's resurrection 
power to create a new heart in place of the old and 
hopeless one. 

Isaiah looked into that mirror and cried: ‘‘ Woe is 
me! ,.. unclean.’’ Job, the perfect man, who was 
to fill his mouth with arguments when he saw God, 
cried : ‘‘ But now mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’’ Peter 
looked, and cried: ‘‘ Depart from me; for I am a 
sinful man.’’ Paul saw Him who was the image of 
the invisible God, and fell on his face blind, and 
from thenceforth saw himself the chief of sinners. 

One of the regular visitors to the City Rescue 
Mission of Grand Rapids, Michigan, conducted 
by ‘*Mei’’ Trotter, was a strong Christian worker 
from one of the churches, a man who himself had 
never known what it was to be in the grip of a bad 
habit. He was clean and upright, and had all his life 
rather despised weakness. He was invited one even- 
ing into’ the prayer-room where a group of the re- 
deemed men met each night. It was different prayer 
from any he had known before. The lights were 
turned out, and the men started to talk with God as 
though they knew Him. Two or three prayers were 
offered, Then suddenly one of the men cried out: 
*¢Oh God, there’s some one here isn't right. Make 
him right, Lord, or kill him,'’ The visitor with a cry 
threw himself on the floor, and in an agony called 
upon God to save him, for he it was who was not right. 
He had looked into the face of God, and his right- 
eousness hung about his black heart like filthy rags. 
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God heard his prayer, and he was saved,—saved out 
of the gutter of cleanness. To-day that man is the 
leader in one of Mel Trotter's rescue missions, saving 
men who are down-and-out. 

We hear it said that only men who have themselvas 
been down in the pollution of sin can help lift the 
others up. That is true. But every man has been 
down in the lowest gutter of sin. Here was a man, 
clean outwardly and in the eyes of his fellows, who 
discovered the pit from whence he was digged by 
resurrection power, and he has a testimony to other 
lost men, The ‘‘up-and-out,’’ as Mel Trotter calls 
him, has as clear a road to hell as the down-and-out, 
and is in the same desperate need of the One Saviour. 

This is a little of the meaning of the sin mystery, 
and of Calvary. That is why Christ needed to die-— 
not to put down crime and disease and dirt, as civili- 
zation is trying todo, But, as each man can say, ‘‘ to 
save me from the hopeless vileness of myself.”’ 

It is part of the mystery of sin that civilization can 
never finish even the task it has set itself—the elim- 
ination of the fruits of sin, What civilization is aim- 
ing at will come on earth when Satan is bound and 
Christ assumes personal control, and rules with a rod 
of iron, Then will be the supreme test of man’s 
goodness, with every incentive to evil removed. 
Righteousness will flourish on the earth. But let us 
mark it well : man’s heart will remain the desperately 
wicked, black thing that it is to-day apart from the 
new life of God that Christ brings. When the rod of 
iron is removed, when Satan is loosed, when the 
human heart is free again to follow its natural. bent, 
the nations will gather to war under the Prince of . 
this world, and the number of them will be as the 
sand of the sea. 

That is total depravity. Man—apart from Christ— 
is all bad, and bad to all eternity. Listen to the uni- 
versals of the Bible—the mirror that. shows man his 
heart: ‘‘In me (that is, in my flesh) there dwelleth 
no good thing.’’ ‘You are mistaken, Paul,’’ the 
righteous say. ‘‘ There is a spark of good in every 
man, and all we need do is to keep him in the right 
environment and develop that spark.’’ If that is true, 
the Cross is a mistake. In himself a man is all bad, 
or he is not bad at all. If he is not all bad, then 
there is no need of the Cross to save him. 

If total depravity is a myth, then the atonement is 
amyth, But praise God, we who, through his Spirit, 
know a little of the unutterable depths of self and sin, 
begin to discern faintly the unspeakable Gift of Grace, 
and we rejoice greatly in Him and his salvation with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 





Victory Christ’s Work, Not Ours 


Could there be any more glorious life here on 
earth than a life of steadily sustained victory over the 
power of sin, with all the results in the lives of others 
that such a witness to the power of Christ would bring ? 
How many eager, defeated, hungry hearts among 
Christ's followers are longing for such a life to-day ! 
They can hav2 it. One's heart goes out in sympathy 
with this longing, expressed so clearly in the follow- 
ing letter from a reader of The Sunday School Times ; 
but it is not a hopeless sympathy: it is a sympathy 
filled with the assurance given by our covenant-keep- 
ing God and Saviour. 


You so persistently hold up to your readers ‘‘the life that 
wins '’ as being for every one who will have it. How my soul 
longs and hungers for the victorious life you write about ; for 
the keeping power of Christ when I forget to try to be good ! 
I do believe it is for me, but somehow I seem not to be quite 
able to grasp the great fact with a faith that holds. I love 
“The Unavotieh e Christ,"’ and firmly believe that he is with 
me always. I surrender myself to him, and believe he accepts 
me, then am grieved to find myself suddenly overcome by im- 
patience, and am plunged in sadness by my failure. You say 
this need not be, and I believe you are right. Such failures 
constantly injure my influence and usefulness with those to 
whom I would ve a channel of blessing. I am not tempted to 
give up the fight, but constantly pray that I may speedily 
come to the place where Christ can so fill me with his power 
and life that I shall be able to live the Victorious Life. 


There is an answer to this heart cry. Christ is 
living the victorious life to-day ; and Christ is your life. 
Therefore stop trying. Let him do it all. Your effort 


\ Sor trying had nothing to do with the salvation which 


you have in Christ: in exactly the same way your 
effort and trying can have nothing to do with the com- 
plete victory which Christ alone has achieved for and 
can steadily achieve in you. It is to be accepted 
as an oytright gift, finished for you by him nineteen 





centuries ago, and offered to you now by him in his 
gift of himself as your Substitute and Life. Ask him 
for the gift of faith, Ask him to enable you to be- 
lieve ; and then recognize that he is working that en- 
abling as you ask, and that you need do nothing but 
accept it all, without sight, or feeling, or evidence, 
but in a complete abandonment of yourself to his in- 
violable trustworthiness. 


-— 
Why God Answers Prayer 


If we can be clear on why God answers prayer, 
we may have more assurance in prayer and a clearer 
understanding of the conditions that we must meet in 
order to let him answer our prayers. And God evi- 
dently wants us to know why he answers, for he has 
given us such a clear revelation of his mind and 
purpose in his Word. A reader of The Sunday 
School Times, who writes a letter full of heart-long- 
ing for spiritual blessings, says as to her need in 
prayer : 

I have no lack of faith in Christ's ability or willingness, —I 
am constantly afraid and expect little I ask for because I am 
not worth his giving itto me. Help me there, please. 

No sinner ever received anything from the Lord be- 
cause he was worth the Lord’s giving it to him. God 
wants to do things for us because we are in need; and 
our utter unworthiness is the measure of ourneed. He 
wants to do things for us because of his love for us ; 
and his own infinite worth is the measure of his love. 
He answers prayer, also, that the name of his Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, may be glorified. This reader 
will not find in the Bible any promise that says, *‘ If 
ye shall ask anything that ye are worthy of receiving, 
that will I do.*’ But there zs a promise which says, 
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‘If ye shall ask anything in my name, that will I 
do.’’ The only worthy thing about the prayer of the 
best saint that ever lived was the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Can this inquirer use that name? Does she 
believe in that name? Then let her claim the merit 
of the name of the Lord Jesus as her ground of assur- 
ance. It is God’s pledge to answer her prayer. Sin- 
lessness is not a condition of answered prayer. A 
trustful abiding in Christ, and the asking in his name 
for things that are according to his will, are conditions 
of answered prayer. These conditions we can all 
meet, in Christ, even while of ourselves we are hope- 
lessly unworthy. 
Xx 


Billiards Under Church Auspices 

More and more insistent becomes the demand 
that the church shall relate itself to the amusement 
and recreation life of the people whom it would reach. 
Certainly the church ought to do this. Just how, is 
the question. Shall it do so indirectly, by giving 
itself exclusively to bringing the New Life in Christ so 
abundantly into people's lives that they will safely 
and fully provide for their amusements apart from the 
church organization? Or shall the church provide 
opportunity for week-day amusement and recreation 
as a part of its direct work for the community? If 
the latter, what about such a game as pool or billiards 
as an adjunct of church work? The teacher of a 
widely-known and successful Bible class writes : 

There is a demand in some directions for a pool and billiard 
table in our class club room in the basement of our church, 
Somehow I cannot believe it to be right, yet 1 cannot finda 
sufficient reason for opposing it. Will you help me solve the 
problem ? 

Pool and billiards are games of skill, and skill of a 
high order. They call for well-trained muscles, keen 
eyes, good judgment, delicacy and strength of touch. 
In and of themselves, they might well rank high in 
the list of legitimate amusements. Why, then, should 
any one object to them? Simply because of the un- 
wholesome associations that are attached to them. 
Public billiard and pool parlors are not the sort of 
place where young fellows will get the right outlook 
on life. Gambling, while not a necessary part of the 
game, is acommon accompaniment. So are drink- 
ing and smoking and loose talk and loose living. But 
why not, we may naturally ask, redeem this fine game 
and bring it into decent and uplifting associations, so 
that young fellows will go to the right places for it 
instead of going to unwholesome places. The an- 
swer is, that the game evidently cannot be redeemed. 
There is no reason to suppose that it will be relin- 
quished by the ‘‘sporty,’’ drinking, dissolute class ; 
and to install pool and billiard tables in church club 
rooms therefore has the practical effect of inviting 
young fellows to gravitate from the church rooms to 
the places of demoralizing atmosphere where the 
game is played. Experience seems to show that few 
are won from a lower to a higher life by the bait. of 
the pool table ; while training at the church pool 
table makes it only easier to be drawn away from the 
church into the life that stands for all that the church 
is opposed to. 

It is true that the game will draw men and keep 
men where it is offered under clean auspices ; but 
The Sunday School Times does not know of any claim 
that it has proved to be an effective ‘: bait’’ for bring- 
ing men to Christ and to the higher lifein Him. _ There 
is reason to believe, however, that training at_the pool 
or billiard table under clean auspices has led young 
fellows away from the church into the life that stands 
for all that the church is opposed to, 

It is possible that this subject will be dealt with 
more fully in these columns at some Iater time. To 
that end, the Editor will welcome letters’ from read- 
ers who have had personal experience with the use of 
billiards or pool in church or other Christian work, 
or from readers who have seen its effect. Both favor- 
able and unfavorable testimony is invited. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ATHER in heaven: Show us our sinfulness—us who think 
we are so good! Make us sore over our own censori- 
ousness, intolerance, ungentleness, and iciness. Make 

us ashamed of our empty hands and bloated comfortableness. 
‘Take away our false props. Make us uneasy over our own 
moral shabbiness and spiritual leanness. When we say spite- 
ful things, or think mean thoughts of others, make these seem 
to us as odious as they seem tothee. Lord, wake us up! Make 
usreal. Bring us so close to thyself that thy holiness shall 
scorch, and thy love melt us. Show us how to pity others, 
whom now we blame. | Flood our souls with love and compas- 
sion for our fellows; ‘teach us to visit our hate on our own 
besotted pride and sluggishness and our intolerable severities 
to other people. So fill us with thyself that our lives shall bea 


message, breathing God, and pouring balm into needy hearts, 
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Storming Coatesville with a Militant 


By A. J. Churchill 


Boys’ Work Secretary of the Coatesville Y. M. C. A. 





Set on fire by Billy Sunday’s burning zeal for Christ and righteousness, a group of 
students from the University of Pennsylvania, leaders in athletics and other pe Mn 
activities, recently invaded Coatesville with a militant evangelism that compelled 
hundreds of men and boys to readjust their ideas of Christianity. Is this experiment 
prophetic? Will American colleges and great universities be swept by the same 
power that has gripped, and sent forth to battle, thousands of men who havé come 
under the spell of the virile message of Amcrica’s “ hero-evangelist’’? Will Billy 
Sunday’s uncompromising gospel, nineteen hundred years old, win new triumphs in 
the very institutions where to-day Christianity’s greatest foes, in professors’ chairs, 
are undermining the old foundations? 


OATESVILLE, the little Pittsburgh of the East, 
is famous as the place where the first boiler- 
plate experiments in America were made. It 

is famous, too, as the scene last year of the ‘‘ Holy 
Experiment’’ recorded in a recent issue of the Times, 
an experiment in applied Christianity-when nearly a 
thousand down-and-outs were given a second chance 
to pursue happiness by the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company, of which Mr. Charles L. Huston, the great 
temperance worker and Christian leader, is Vice- 
President and General Manager. And this little town’ 
is prophetic of the coming state-wide prohibition of 
the liquor traffic by virtue of the experiment conducted 
last year when the town enjoyed an unparalleled 
season of. prosperity because for a year not a liquor 
saloon was open to dispense the poisonous fluid. 
Coatesville was once more the scene of an experi- 


‘ment in practical religion when for three days re- 


cently—May 8 to 1o—a deputation of twenty-three 
young men, youths in the full vigor of young man- 
hood, the future leaders of the political, social, 
industrial, and religious life of our country, invaded 
the town and carried on a campaign for righteousness, 
for purity, and for the Christian faith, with a display 
of enthusiasm that has rarely been witnessed, and 
leaving ‘in their trail an inspiration seldom felt save 
during some great evangelistic campaign of Moody or 
Chapman or Billy Sunday. The experiment received 
its inspiration and impetus fromthe great baseball 
evangelist himself during a flying visit to Old Penn 
on Monday, March 30,1 when hundreds of students 
took their first stand for Christ or for better Christian 
living. Among them were some of the fellows who 
came to Coatesville. 

One evening, a short time ago, Dana How, the 
Social Service Secretary of the Christian Association 
at the University of Pennsylvania, came to Coatesville 
and asked a few of us if we would like to carry on such 
an experiment. At that time not one of us dreamed 
of the great results and the still more wofiderful pos- 
sibilities latent in this type of evangelism. None of 
us dared hope for the display of religious fervor. and 
enthusiasm that was manifested during the whirlwind 
campaign, 


HE first hit of the campaign was made on Fri- 
day evening, May 8, when three hundred high- 
school boys crowded into the auditorium of the 

school and listened spell-bound as Lou Young and 
Al Journeay told of their successes and failures upon 
the gridiron. As Young told of the fellows in football 
and athletics who had made good because of their 
Christian lives, more than one promising youngster 
vowed that evening henceforth to live a clean life. 

This was only the beginning, a forecast of what was 
to follow. On Saturday afternoon there was given a 
practical demonstration of the ‘‘ muscular Christian- 
ity’’ proclaimed the previous evening, when the 
university boys donned baseball suits and played a 
game with a team of local college grads. Every mem- 
ber of the team was keen, alert, enthusiastic, and as 
they watched the difficult plays put over, many a boy 
—and older man, too—realized for the first time that 
there is no incongruity in the combination of a Christ- 
filled life and a great athlete. 

It was left for the Sunday activities to prove the 
success of the experiment of this evangelism that was 
preached by these young men in every Sunday-school 
and church, every mission and upon the street cor- 
ners, some of them for the first time in their career 
voicing in an impassioned appeal their own Christian 
experiences. . These boys with a zeal and fervor, 
caught as it were from the great hero-evangelist, 
Billy Sunday, pleaded again aftd again for men and 





1 Impressions of this one-day campaign were given in an article on 
** Billy Sunday at Old Penn,” in the April xx issue of The Sunday 
School Times. 


women, boys and girls, to yield their wills and lives 
to Jesus Christ. 

That this type of evangelism is prophetic of an 
almost pentecostal revival, that a most difficult prob- 
lem of the church to-day can and will be settled, that 
the leakage of seventy-five percent of the boys from 
the ranks of the Sunday-school who are annually lost 
forever to the church is going to be materially reduced, 
—all this goes without saying if the Coatesville ex- 
periment can be developed, as I feel confident it will 
be, by the agencies of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in colleges, and in high and preparatory schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. ‘‘ Mus- 
cular Evangelism,’’ as it might be called, proved a 
successful experiment in Coatesville; it is the only 
type of evangelism that so far has appealed to the 
older boy. He must see Christianity in actual opera- 
tion, must be shown that clean living can only be 
assured as the result of a Christ-filled life. 


N SUNDAY afternoon over three hundred boys 
crowded into the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Upon 
the platform were the living examples of manly 

Christianity. The chairman was the popular pitcher 
of the local high-school team, a young man of about 
nineteen years, a senior in the high school and stand- 
ing at the head of his class, a tried and true Christian 
and the recognized leader in the school life. The 
Scripture portion was read by George Gordon, a catcher 
on the Varsity baseball nine, a product of the local 
high school. The speakers were Guy Bloom, a power 
in many a football and basket-ball contest, and 
Jimmy Patterson, that wiry, sinewey, lean youth of 
twenty-two years, the inter-collegiate champion in the 
hundred-yard dash. He had come direct from his 
victory of the day before over his Dartmouth rival, 
fresh with the honors of the track, These men stood 
up and pleaded with the boys to come out boldly for 
Christ and the church, 

Patterson scored a hit when he told how just before 
the track meet at Harvard about a year ago, during 
the intercollegiates, the events in which he won his 
title, he met a rival in the dressing-room, and invited 
him to kneel in prayer with him. The interest was 
intense as Jimmy recited how his friend refused, and 
how he himself, attired as he was in his track togs, 
kneeled down just before the race and asked God's 
blessing upon his efforts, and for strength to play fair. 
And then he went out to battle and to victory. 

Jack Hart, a Varsity debater of note, then rose and 
made the final appeal. It was no appeal to the emo- 
tions, but a clear-cut, manly appeal to boys. Hart 
spoke of the wonderful physique possessed by Christ, 
and of his great intellectual ability,—how he out- 
argued the rabbis, out-cured the doctors, and out- 
rivaled the magicians by his wonderful deeds of love 
and mercy. He appealed to the boys to see the spir- 
itual power of Jesus’ life, a Jife without sin and with- 
out blemish. ; 

-Then came the climax, as Hart made the appeal, 
putting the question squarely up to the boys. The 
silence was intense, and was almost painful as he 
waited ; then the question was repeated: ‘‘ Boys, if 
you mean business, and want to do better and to lead 
a Christian life, accepting Jesus as Lord and Saviour, 
stand up !’’ 


BOY of thirteen rose, then another, and again 
another, until more than one hundred boys had 
risen. Decision cards were quickly distributed 

and signed. Some of the boys who rose had signed 
cards. previously, and others were already professing 
Christians, but felt it needful to take this new stand. 
But this was not all ; here and there during the in- 
terval between meetings and services could be seen 
groups of boys surrounding a noted star, here a track 
man, there a member of the Varsity crew, and still 
others in other places, the boys the while plying them 
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with questions concerning their college lives, and 
these splendid University men all the while silently 
preaching a gospel of virile Christianity. 

Not only among the boys and young men was the 
campaign a success, At the City Rescue Mission on 
Sunday night Gordon Hardwick, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Varsity basket-ball team, made an earnest 
appeal for Christian living. He spoke of the many 
temptations that confronted a college man, especially 
those men engaged in competitive sports. It was his 
fourth speech that day, and his voice was husky ; but 
his words rang true, and many a hardened sinner was 
touched before he sat down. 

It was here that Jack Hart spoke to a crowded 
house of the claims of Jesus Christ. In the audience, 
which numbered about one hundred and fifty, of 
whom perhaps half were Christians, was a group of 
«hard cases,’’ the down-and-outs of the town, At 
the close of Hart's address he made a stirring appeal 
for converts, and for a few minutes there was no re- 
sponse. Nothing daunted, Jack returned again and 
again to the attack, and before he left that hall to 
make the last train apparently every unsaved person 
in theroom, including all the two dozen or more ‘‘ down- 
and-outs,’’ had signified by the uplifted hand or by 
rising in their places their intention to forsake the 
paths of sin and follow Jesus Christ. 


T IS hardly visionary to state that, if this move- 
ment spreads among the colleges and universities 
of the country, a new type of evangelism will arise 

upon this continent, and the appeal will come to men 
and women for lives that are Christ-centered and are 
consécrated to the service of God and fellow-man, for 
the development of a physique that shall be as near 
perfect as man can become, and for a church on earth 
that shall be composed of people who will aceept the 
standard of development set by Jesus of Nazareth 
himself, who increased in wisdom (intellectually), in 
stature (physically), and in favor with God (spiritually) 
and with man (socially). 

This gospel shall be proclaimed by evangelists not 
of the type that often does not appeal to men, but by 
young, virile, strong, athletic men who, being leaders 
in the college and university life to-day, will undoubt- 
edly be the leaders in the political, social, religious, 
and industrial life of the future. And their appeal 
will not be primarily to the debauched and the 
drunken, but to that great army made up of the 
seventy-five percent of the lost boys of our churches 
and Sunday-schools who are now fast becoming the 
drunkards, criminals, and debauchees, 

The experiment in manly Christianity wag success- 
fully demonstrated by the twenty-three University of 
Pennsylvania deputation members in the three-day 
whirlwind campaign in Coatesville, in which over 
seventy speeches were made, over seven thousand 
five hundred people reached and touched, and nearly 
seven hundred people led to decide for Christ and for 
better living. The University of Pennsylvania has set 
the pace, and the other great centers of learning 
should soon fall into the line in a great crusade of 
militant evangelism. 

COATESVILLE, PA, « 


he 
Their First Acquaintance with 
the International 


By Elizabeth Ferguson Seat 


When the Fourteenth International Sunday School Con- 
vention meets in Chicago on ee 23, there will probably 
be few Sunday-schools in the land whose leaders do not 
know something of the International Association. But 
not all of them could give a clear idea of what its achieve- 
ments have been in the Sunday-school world. Several 
years ago there was sent to The mic pen A School Times 
this account of how the International helped one school 
whose leaders had not known of such an organization. 
On the eve of the Chicago Convention it may well serve 
to remind Sunday-school workers why the International 
and State Associations and the great conventions have 
made themselves a necessity to the best Sunday-school 
achievement, 


HE Bloomfield Sunday-school was an example of 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’" If it had not 
been truly planted upon the Rock of Ages it 

would have long since gone down with the floods, but 
being so planted it stood. One of its many discour- 
aging features was its lack of children ; its scholars 
were mainly church-members and officers, serving and 
studying without enthusiasm, .because they studied 
and served without method. 

«« Just where the schools were when they received 
their marching orders in 1830,'' Mr. Ellis told him- 
self upon that memorable Sunday when he drifted in 
to visit. He had come to the little village for a few 
weeks’ rest, and.in leaving his business he had also 
left his own work of superintendent of a large, well- 
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organized city Sunday-school. From his seat in the 
rear of the room he gazed about curiously ; in the 
corners upon either side of the pulpit were the 
women’s and men’s Bible classes, with six pupils in 
one and.five in the other ; scattered about the body 
of the church were four or five Intermediate classes, 
with two or three scholars in each ; last of all, behind 
the big, half-opened door was the Primary Depart- 
ment of eight little ones, two of whom were babies. 
Through the open windows he could see, playing upon 
the streets, boys and girls; upon a handsome lawn 
opposite a group of children was gathered about a 
man in a hammock, who was reading to them from 
some book. 

From the pleasant world of out-of-doors he was 
suddenly drawn to, the scene within by the sound of* 
a teacher's voice near by ; the scholars in the differ- 
ent classes were evidently using different lessons, for 
there was ne evidence of the International Quarterlies 
or Leaflets anywhere, and the lessons were chosen at 
random from the Bible. As he listened he told him- 
self that he must be dreaming ; surely no school in 
the twentieth century could be so utterly regardless of 
system ! His mind reverted to the Children’s Days, 
the Rally Days, the bright songs, the picture rolls, 
the bright new papers that were features of thousands 
of schools in the land, 

In the midst of his reveries he was recalled by the 
voice of the superintendent, who was addressing the 
school. He was telling everybody that a visiting 
superintendent would be in their midst for a few 
weeks, and proposed that he be invited to superintend 
the Bloomfield school for that period ; ‘‘to put new 
life into us,'’ he bravely emphasized. Before he 
realized it Mr. Ellis was elected and standing upon 
the platform to address the school. He never could 
remember clearly just what he said to the people, for 
his mind was busy with a letter that he meant to 
send immediately to the state secretary of the Inter- 
national Association, stating the case and asking for 
advice and help. 

Both came promptly, one in the shape of literature, 
and the other, as he had volunteered to pay traveling 
expenses, in the form of a trained primary worker 
who would stay on the field for a month. Of course, 
if the International were a great endowed corporation, 
and could pay to send trained workers where they 
were needed, Bloomfield might not have been over- 
looked so long; but, at any rate, it had helped to 
train Mr. Ellis, and that is why the primary assistant 
finally arrived. 

The secretary advised thorough canvassing of the 
town, to be followed by a Rally Day ; he also advised 
some lessons in teacher-training, and sent some printed 
helps for them. The superintendent and the primary 
teacher enlisted the entire teaching force in the can- 
vass, and while they were about it they organized a 
Home Department. International Lesson Helps 
were ordered, and the nucleus of a library started. 

When the canvass was completed, one hundred 
and thirty children had been enrolled, and when 
Rally Day arrived the big doors had to be opened so 
widely that there was no longer any space behind 
them for the primaries. Foreseeing this, however, 
the trained worker had prepared the largest of the 
pulpit corners for her charges, annexing a generous 
share of contiguous territory as well, ‘The man who 
had formerly taught from his hammock on Sunday 
mornings was present surrounded by his former audi- 
ence, and the teaching force was also augmented by 
many good men and women whose hearts and con- 
sciences had been quickened by the canvass. When 
the school had been reorganized, and the teachers 
with their classes were seated before him looking for 
further instructions, the new superintendent told them 
about the International Convention and its work. He 
told them that fifteen millions of people were studying 
from the very lessons that they had; he told them 
that it was trying to uplift thousands of teachers to be 
more like the Master Teacher; he told them that 
there was no art, no science, no profession that com- 
pared in priceless worth with that of teaching the 
Word of God ; and he urged them to study to show 
themselves ‘‘ workmen approved.'’ The district con- 
vention was te meet within twenty miles of Bloom- 
field the following week. Would they try very hard 
to attend ? 

For the sake of the superintendent, for the sake of 
the school, for the sake of the Great Teacher who had 

» suddenly called them te such active service, they 
. went. Few if any of them had ever attended a con- 
vention before, none of them had any ideas to ad- 
vance, and perhaps could not have advanced them if 
they had had any, but how they learned! Perhaps 


the greatest thing that they gained from the speeches 
was the realization that it is not an easy thing to teach 
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a Sunday-school class and do it well. They had sup- 
posed that anybody who could read and who was a 
Christian could do this, but now they learned that the 
Sunday-school teacher was not only to teach the Bible 
and teach it well, but was expected to bring his pupils 
to Christ, was to make His life and words so plain and 
beautiful that even careless boys and girls would be 
constrained to come to him! A few resigned at once, 
mentally, and in fact as soon as they could find oppor- 
tunity, appalled by the importance of that which they 
had undertaken lightly ; others, realizing that the 
touch of thousands of hands in the vast Sunday-school 
organization was strong and warm to encourage and to 
help, and remembering that not they, but Christ in 
them would and could do all things, lifted up their 
hearts and took courage. 

They also took out their note-books and wrote down 
suggestions as various teachers made them in their 
addresses : what to emphasize and when to do it; 
how to-reach the irregular ones, the idle, the mis- 
chievous ; how to win love for one’s self as a teacher; 
how to be very patient, waiting, hoping, enduring all 
things until the Master gives ‘‘ the increase.’" How 
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good it was to know that thousands of teachers had 
to do this as well as they! How sweet at last were 
the closing words, ‘‘ A message from the Cross’’ ! 


**In Him again 
They saw the Same first starry attribute, 
‘ Perfect through suffering,’ their salvation’s seal, 
Set in the front of his humanity. 
For God has other words for other worlds, 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ.’ 


Then, because it is impossible for people, moved 
by a common impulse for a lofty purpose, to meet 
and plan for the accomplishing of that purpose with- 
out receiving increase of power, these teachers went 
back to Bloomfield strengthened and encouraged. 

That they might always feel the vibrations of ‘the 
great Sunday-school power-house,’’ they planned for 
their school to put aside one month’s contributions 
during the year for its needs, praying as well that its 
forces might search every hamlet and city where teach- 
ers were standing with open Bibles teaching Christ in 
Sunday-school classes, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





The sequel to the story of an Halian 
emigrant’s American fortune 





Paolo in Italy with his Storage Batteries 


By W. H. Morse, M.D. 








Paolo of Palermo, as he called himself in America to hide his connection with a famous 
papal family, was an Italian emigrant who was diligently making money as a fruit salesman. 
His plan was to buy an electric automobile and, thus equipped, return to Palermo and act as 


agent for an American. company. 
religion. 


He was intensely patriotic and intensely indifferent to 
He told all his plans to Dr. Morse, who had met him several years before, and who 
as the leader of the ‘‘ Bible Mission ”’ for Italians was deeply interested in Paolo. 


He finally 


bade Dr. Morse good-bye in December of 1912, and sailed for Italy. Not with the automobile, 
however, but with “‘ storage batteries,’ as he called them ; he had invested his small fortune 


in Bibles and was returning to his native land to preach Christ ! 


The lectures of Giovanni 


Luzzi on the Waldenses and the struggle for Christian truth in Italy had wrought the change. 

This story of ‘‘ How Paolo Won His Fortune”? was told by Dr. Morse in The Sunday School 

Times of March 15, 1913. Some of Paolo’s further adventures, when he reached Italy, Dr. 
Morse tells here. 


‘* [| HATE religion, but I love the Bible !”’ 
The old woman who made this remark patted 
Paolo on his shoulder as she said it. It was 
a strange remark, but she had made one that was 
quite as singular when, seven months before, he had 
offered her the book. 

‘‘A Bible !’’ she had exclaimed. ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken! I haven't the consumption, and so I have no 
use for an American Bible.”’ 

**I do not understand you,’’ the young colporteur 
had replied. 

‘*Why not?”’ she had returned, ‘*The priest at 
Castellamere says it. He has tried it. He knows, 
One of you American gentlemen who came, as you 
come, with Bibles, disposed of them in his parish. 
He managed to get two. He burned one, perhaps 
both ; and when he was asked about it, he said he 
did it so as to inhale the smoke for his lung difficulty.’’ 

Paolo had laughed at her, but she refused the book 
until he had made inquiries.and learned that the priest 
had taken possession of the books, and had burned 
one of them, and upon the colporteur appealing as an 
American citizen to the United States consul for resti- 
tution for the destruction of his property, the priest 
had explained that he burned the book so as to inhale 
the smoke for his pulmonary disorder. 

And now, seven months later, when the woman had 
professed her love for the book, Paolo asked : 

‘The priest at Castellamere,—how is he? Lungs 
trouble him yet?’’ 

‘«Ah, have you not heard ?’’ she exclaimed. He 
is out. Why, I do not know. But he is Waldensian 
now.”’ 

Not long after Paolo met this man at Villarosa, and 
he told him he had seized the Bibles, intending to 
destroy both. He had burned one, and after making 
his plausible excuse for doing so-—quoting a common 
superstition—he had not dared burn the other pub- 
licly, as he had intended. As he was considering 
what to do with it he chanced to read from it, when 
the eighth of Romans arrested his attention, and, 
reading, he saw the light, and was led to leave the 
church and cast in his lot with the Waldensians. 

In the course of their conversation the former priest 
spoke of the prevalence of superstitious ideas in Sicily, 
and deelared that until he had become converted he 
had shared them to no inconsiderable extent. He 
confessed that the superstitions still had some hold 
on him, and he advised the colporteur to lay stress 


on the fact that the Bible disarms believers of such 
ideas. 

On the following day he was at the bathing-station 
at Palma, and was selling his books, when a gentle- 
man motored to the beach where he was standing. 
Remaining in his car, he listened as Paolo talked, 
When the colporteur was moving on the gentleman 
spoke to him, and he went up to the car, 

** Well, American,’’ he said, ‘‘ you mean business, 
I see. Iam a skeptical man, but were I to believe I 
would hold your faith.’ 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ Paolo replied. 

‘*Would you not like a ride?’’ the gentleman con- 
tinued, ‘* Put in your bag by the chauffeur, and get 
in,”’ 

Thinking of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, Paolo 
obeyed. As they motored toward Licata, he learned 
that the gentleman was a municipal secretary from 
Syracuse, and that while it was politic to maintain a 
skeptical attitude he was inclined to Protestantism 
when his term expired, 

‘*I will go to New York then,’’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders ; and he proceeded to ask numerous ques- 
tions about the chances for him in the United States, 
Paolo answered with zest, but, true to his occupation, 
kept talking about his faith and the printed Word. 

‘*Yes, yes; I know!’’ the secretary said, and at- 
tempted to return the conversation to business. 

Paolo persisted, and finally the other said : ‘*I tell 
you, when I go to New York I will be with you, sure, 
But see, it would not do for me to have a Bible now, 
for it would change my luck and fret me.’’ 

Although the colporteur tried to annul this super- 
stitious idea, the gentleman would not be convinced. 
At Licata, as he was leaving the car, the chauffeur 
spoke : 

‘¢I want a Bible,’’ he said. ‘I have nothing to 
lose by having one. But,’’ and he turned to his em- 
ployer, ‘‘I haven’t the money. Would you advance 
the price for me ?’’ 

*«Cheerfully,’’ was the reply, and he handed out 
the money. 

**If you are in Syracuse,’’ the chauffeur said, ‘if 
you would come into our Peasants’ Social League 
room, I will have told others about the book and you 
might sell more. But*if you please remember, would 
you walk up the staiys backward, and so enter ?’’ 

‘What! How is that?’’ Paolo asked. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Archeology Supplying Links in the Story of the Past 


The month’s Archeological Review, by Pro- 
fessor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


How far do these new discoveries 


throw light on Bible facts? 





Where was the Birthplace of the Alphabet ? 

HE origin of the Phcenician alphabet, that is to 
say the origin of the alphabet, for all modern 
nistorical alphabets are daughters of a Phceni- 

cian mother, is a subject of never-failing interest to 
literary students and of never-failing curiosity to the 
curious. It is announced periodically as finally set- 
tled by some ambitious, not to say bumptious, scholar 
or school, but it does not stay settled. Some years 
ago the brilliant work of De Rougé in deriving the 
Phoenician alphabet from the Egyptian hieratic char- 
acters was loudly applauded and quite generally ac- 
cepted. Latterly the influence of Delitzsch and many 
others, among them distinguished Egyptian scholars, 
has turned’ sentiment largely toward the cuneiform of 
Babylonia for the original of the Pheenician letters. 

Now again it is quite interesting, to some of us 
quite refreshing, to find Hirschfeld (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, pp. 963 and 965) and 
Koenig heartily endorsing the views of our distin- 
guished fellow-countryman, Professor Zerbe of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who inclines very strongly again to the 
opinion advanced by De Rougé, and also handed 
down from the ancients, that the alphabet had its 
origin in Egypt. It was my good fortune and great 
pleasure, some few years ago, to find an inscription in 
Egypt which furnished a specimen of the Egyptian 
prototypes of the Phoenician alphabet (‘« Recueil de 
Travaux,’’ Aug., 1900). Those who are interested in 
going deeper into this subject will find Professor 
Zerbe’s work almost as interesting as a novel. No 
man ever made a dull subject shine more than he has 
done in his book, ‘The Origin of Hebrew Writing 
and Literature.”’ 

Professor Ed. Keenig, Expository Times, September, 
1913, page 549. 


Those ‘* Stupid’’ Lists of Names 


HO has not at some time marveled over the 
long, wearisome lists of names of peoples and 
places given in the Old Testament? There 

was a time when thoughtless people sneered at these 
It would be a 
very stupid person, whatever his unbelief, who would 
do so now. The importance of these lists of names 
in identifying Bible history in its place in secular his- 
tory, and in identifying the places of events, in dis- 
covering the equivalence of letters in diffgrent ancient 
alphabets, in supplying the correct pronunciation «f 
names, and so of other words made up out of the sa_1e 
syllables, and in revealing the ancient character of 
Palestinian names and of the Palestinian language is 
every day becoming more and more apparent. All this 
comes about by the discovery of lists of names in the 
inscriptions of Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia. The 
latest contribution to such name lists is from the 
Kaiserlichen Ermitage, St. Petersburg. It is an Egyp- 
tian inscription, and in it appear Megiddo, Kinneroth 
(Ghinneroth), probably Achsaph, Taanach, Sharon, 
Aschkelon, and Hazor. 

Professor Max Muller, ‘‘Orientalistiche Literatur- 
Zeitung,’’ Marz, 1914, page 103. 


What is the Palestine Exploration Fund? 


CORRESPONDENT asks concerning ‘‘ The Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund’’ and ‘‘survey’’: 
‘*Was or is this ‘fund’ for archeological or 

topographical exploration, and has an actual survey of 
the land been made? . If so, have any books been 
published containing the results of each survey or ex- 
ploration ?'’ 

The Palestine Exploration Fund is the oldest of the 
Palestine Exploration Societies, having been founded 
in 1865. It is doing not only both archeological and 
topographical work, but every variety of research work 
in the Holy Land, according to the means that come 
to hand. The results are published in the Quarterly 
Statement and Annual Volumes and occasionally in 
special volumes. The Quarterly Statement is sent to 
all subscribers to the fund to the amount of $2.50. 
Those subscribing $5 or more are entitled to purchase 
the books and maps published by the Fund at special 
rates. A long list of valuable publications has been 
issued, including the survey of both Eastern and 
Western Palestine. The Quarterly Statement and 
most of the annual and special publications of the 








Fund are prepared especially for the popular reader. 
Every pastor and teacher and Bible student would find 
these publications a source of interest and information. 

Address Palestine Exploration Fund, 38 Conduit Street, 
W., London, England. 


Did the Patriarchs Live a Meager Life ? 


HE survey of the desert of the wanderings by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, now in progress, 
is giving us some exceedingly interesting infor- 

mation. Rather we might better say it refreshes in 


our minds the information already long ago supplied . 


by that pioneer explorer, the lamented Palmer. 
Modern travelers, with no more than a traveler's in- 
sight into things, have thought the life of the patri- 
archs, Abraham and Isaac, in the neighborhood of 
Beersheba must have been a meager, not to say a 
miserable, one, for the waste barrenness of the land 
to-day and the certainty that the rainfall now differs 
little from the rainfall then—seems to reduce the life 
of these patriarchs, to which the Bible gives such 
prominent place, to quite beggarly dimensions. 

It must of course always be kept in mind that the 
prime importance of biblical characters and biblical 
events is not in the history of the world, but in the 
history which the Bible writes, the history of redemp- 
tion. Many things and many peoples of first im- 
portance in that history dwindle into insignificance 
when viewed simply as world events in the domestic 
and industrial affairs of ancient peoples, or the politi- 
cal affairs of ancient nations. 

Notwithstanding all this there are other facts which 
make it clear that the picture which the Bible draws 
of the greatness of the patriarchs in that land need 
not be reduced to such trifling dimensions as many 
have thought. Palmer had called attention to the 
extensive evidence of the great agricultural and horti- 
cultural activity of the people round about Beersheba 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Now the 
survey, in progress, is bringing to light the marvelous 
development of this strange dry land in Byzantine 
days. Every little valley was brought under cultiva- 
tion, the slopes were terraced, long catchments were 
constructed to turn into some cistern or reservoir every 
drop of water that fell on the barren upland slopes ad- 
jacent to the cultivated land. Whole towns existed 
without any natural fountain at all, and the great 
storms that sometimes flood the wadies were caught 
and made to contribute to the fertility of this naturally 
barren land. Our wasteful Western ways stand much 
in the way of our understanding Bible history. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Why the Osireion Discovery Disappoints 
HE long expected discovery of the Osireion at 
Abydos has been announced by Professor Na- 
ville, —at least it is probably the Osireion, —but 
the discovery has only served to exemplify again the 
adage that it is the unexpected that happens in the 
work of the archaeologist. The professor says : ‘We 
should never have expected what we have found. Be- 
tween the doorway and the temple is a complete sanc- 
tuary evidently of the time of the pyramids, very much 
ruined, but built of huge material, such as is prob- 
ably not seen elsewhere in Egypt. It is a building 
quite unique among the numerous temples and tombs 
in the Nile valley."’ 

The discoveries actually made are of great interest 
in Egyptology, but as yet nothing has appeared which 
seems to have any special interest in biblical study. 
The thing expected, but not found, was that the walls 
of this building would be covered with sculptured 
scenes depicting clearer than has yet been seen the 
myth of Osiris, and that thus a better understanding of 
the religious significance of that myth would be ob- 
tained and, perhaps, the long-mooted question of the 
relation of that myth to the Messianic hope dimly dis- 
cerned throughout all that oriental world would be fi- 
nally set at rest. 

These expectations have been almost completely 
disappointed. What has actually been found is a 
building of the plain and ponderous style of the so- 
called temple of the sphynx, wholly devoid of inscrip- 
tions and of sculptured scenes, What is believed to 
have been the Fountain of Abydos, mentioned by 
Strabo, has been found, and also some later construc- 


tions by Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, bear- 
ing inscriptions and sculptured or painted scenes. 
But the most ancient building is made of limestone 
blocks and lined with perfectly plain sandstone and 
ceiled with granite, if anything so huge and ponder- 
ous as blocks six feet thick may be called a ceiling. 
Something of biblical interest may yet appear when 
the rubbish is all cleared away, but it does not seem 
likely now. 

Professor E. Naville, in The London Times, and The 
Egyptian Gazette. 


Hammurabi’s Code Growing 

DDITIONAL fragments of portions of the Code 
of Hammurabi continue to appear most unex- 
pectedly, so that little by little the laws of the 
great gap in the Code on the stele of Hammurabi are 
being supplied. .It may thus some time ere long be 
possible to restore completely the missing portions of 
the Code, The latest portion discovered is published 
by Professor Langdon from a large tablet in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Not very much of value is as yet fur- 
nished by this fragment, but sometimes half a word 
on one fragment supplies the missing half word on 
another fragment. Every such discovery raises higher 
the hope that eventually the whole Code will be re- 
covered, and thus the great Code, the earliest thus far 
known in the world, will stand out before us. But 
who can tell how long great civilization goes on before 

the making of a great code of laws ? 


Babylonian Stones as Links in History 


MONG recent acquisitions of the Babylonian Mu- 
seum of the Yale University is a cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar in which he announces the re- 

building of the temple at Marada and declares that he 
built upon a foundation stone laid by Naram Sin, his 
ancestor. Another inscription has also come to light 
which came from the same place as the cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar in which it is declared that the tem- 
ple was built and laid upon the foundation stone of 
Naram Sin mentioned by Nebuchadnezzar. Thus we 
have the very stone laid by that early Babylonian 
king. All this linking together of kings and events 
gives much guarantee for the accuracy of the histor- 
ical remains which come down to us from those times. 
For the more the dates and events are thus linked to- 
gether, the more attention was called to them and the 
less likely they were to be forgotten or altered by mis- 
takes creeping in ; just as the great labyrinth of his- 
torical events is now mastered and remembered by 
thus linking them together as they are mentioned, This 
was the chronological method most in favor in the 
most ancient times, and though not so satisfying to 
those who demand mathematical formulae for all his- 
tory, is yet, after all, one of the most reliable methods 
of mentally grasping historical data, 

Professor A. T. Clay, ** Orientalistiche Literatur-Zeitung, ’’ 
Marz, 1914, page IIo. 


The Rich Man, and Ourselves 

y ARED sumptuously every day’’ (Luke 16 : 19). 

Most of us miss the application of this para- 

ble because we think of somebody else as the 
rich man. To describe this rich man is equally to 
describe ourselves, if only we know how to understand 
the parable. The ‘‘everyday’’ fare of the common 
people of Bible lands is of the simplest kind: no 
meat, no delicacies of any kind, no variety, simply 
bread, ofttimes poor bread, and a dip of some kind. 
To have the abundant every-day meal of the common 
people of this Western world, a meal of bread, meat, 
vegetables, with tea, coffee, or milk, and ofttimes a 
relish or dessert, would be to ‘‘ fare sumptuously every 
day,’’ according to the ideas of the multitude to whom 
Jesus spoke. I was once one of a party of two Amer- 
icans and one Englishman with a dozen Bedouin in 
the desert of Sinai. Wethree Anglo-Saxons ate as much 
as all those sons of the desert, and in rich variety, while . 
they had no variety at all, except a little that our pity 
occasionally gave them. The words of our Saviour in 
this parable arraign our whole luxurious civilization. 
We are the rich who fare ‘‘sumptuously every day."’ 
If we harden our hearts, as this ‘‘rich man’ did, then 
may we also ‘‘in hades lift up’’ our eyes. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Paolo in Italy with his Storage Batteries 
(Continued from page 340) 


‘‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the employer, explaining for 
his man; ‘‘they believe it would kill the League for 
a Protestant to enter face foremost.’’ 

‘It might not,’’ added the chauffeur, ‘‘ but if you 
Please, do so."’ 

Making a note of the appointment that he might 
follow up any possible opportunity to further his col- 
portage, upon reaching Syracuse three weeks later he 
hunted up the League room, and sent the chauffeur 
word that he would be at the place in the evening. 
When the hour came he found the chauffeur waiting 
for him at the foot of the stairs. After greeting him, 
the man said ; 

‘¢T wifl assist you.’’ 

Paolo looked at him interrogatively. 

‘¢I will assist you up the stairs,’’ was the reply. 
‘*You know, please, you are to go in backward, for 
our luck,’’ : 

So up the stairs the two went, Paolo heel first, and 
his companion assisting him. At the head of the 
flight was the League room, and there the colporteur 
found a company of more than one hundred men 
waiting him as he entered backward. 

After being cordially welcomed, he said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you have had me come here to tell you about 
America ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’ several answered at once. ‘* We want 
to hear what you have been telling about the American 
Christian religion and their Bible.’’ ; 

He complied, and his remarks were listened to with 
the closest attention and frequently applauded. At 
the close of his address he disposed of nine Bibles, 
thirteen New Testaments with Psalms, and more than 
sixty Gospels. : 

‘*Ah,’’ said one of the members, ‘‘it must be a 
nice thing to be an American Christian.”’ 

Several of his hearers said they were intending to 
go to the United States, and asked him what they 
were to do when they reached New York in order to 
be ‘* American Christians,”’ 

‘« Will we not be better prepared to be so if we read 
the Book ?’’ one asked. 

A member who looked at the Bibles turned away, 
shaking his head. 

‘«T would take one,’’ he said, ‘if I were to emi- 
grate ; but I am not.”’ 

Here was Pavlo’s opportunity. 

‘«See to it, man!’’ he said. ‘* You do not have to 
be in America to be a true Christian. You can all be 
the same here.’’ And again he spoke, telling his 
hearers of the hope that lay in store for them if they 
would accept the faith of their fathers. 

This seemed to be particularly pleasing to all, al- 
though one man demurred. 

‘«See,*’ he said, ‘*me and Marco here have been 
coaiti [convicts]. We were sent out to Ustica [one of 
the penal islands] because we were told we had broken 
the law, and (according to the judicial formula) in- 
sulted God and the king. How can I and Marco be 
American Christians ?’’ 

‘« The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin, 
no matter what the sin,’’ Paolo replied. 

After listening for a few minutes the two ex-convicts 
showed their gladness on their faces, as they said, ‘It 
must be a large religion that will take in the like of 
us !’’ 

Interest could not have been more intense, and 
when at a late hour the meeting broke up, Paolo was 
urged to ‘‘come again and again,’’ He did so, and 
had the pleasure of addressing the League several 
times. 

This, however, was but one of many like experi- 
ences. All were not as happy, for on some occasions 
the meetings were broken up by the priests, and he was 
denounced as ‘‘one who goes against the priests."’ 

‘Oh, no, -indeed,’’ he would reply; ‘‘I am not 
against any one,—only against sin !"’ 

At Portoscuro he was set upon by two ugly men, 
armed with sticks. 

‘Come on,” he said, ‘*I am ready to die, but you 
are not.”’ : 

At these words the two ruffians began to tremble, 
stood still a minute, and then ran away. 

Everywhere the colporteur found that there was 
eager interest in America and American matters, and 
that the ‘‘American religion’’ was foremost in inter- 
est. Not only did he sell and give away the Bibles 
he took from America, but he obtained more from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society shop at Piazza Vene- 
zia, Rome, and disposed of them. The results were 
pleasing. Men were converted. The Waldensian 


churches at Pachino and Licata received recruits from 
his preaching. 


From Marsala to Messina, indefatig- 
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able, zealous, and happy, the colporteur went, return- 
ing in the early summer to Palermo, where he entered 
upon the automobile business and has prospered. He 
will take up the colportage again this winter, and 
(writing to an American friend) says : 


.MAY 30, 1914 


‘‘The Word thus given out cannot return void of 
saving effect. Let others come with Bibles, and do 
colportage. Pray for us, and pons put joy in my 
heart by writing, ‘We are praying for you.’ ’’ 

HARTFORD, Conn. 





When a Man Prayed and a Church Dared 


Two letters to The Sunday School Times readers that tell a remarkable story, from 
Dr. C. Telford Erickson, the hero of storm-tossed Albania 





Z 





HE more than eighteen thousand persons who 
attended the meetings in the twelve cities vis- 
ited by the Moslem Tour parties of the World's 

Sunday School Association, from February 2 to 11 of 
this year, heard amazing things about the situation in 
the Moslem world to-day. But perhaps what gripped 
the imagination and stirred the heart more than any- 
thing else was Dr. Erickson’s story of Albania. 

Many had heard of the calls to help the thousands 
of starving and destitute Albanians. Some knew a 
little of the unparalleled opportunity to enter and take 
the nation for Christ, but few were prepared for the 
story Dr. Erickson told of the steps by which the land 
where Paul had probably preached, having long been 
torn between Moslem fanaticism and political aggres- 
sion, has finally been thrown open and placed at the 
disposal of the Protestant Christian Church, There 
was added to the interest of this wonderful story the 
fact that Dr. Erickson himself has suffered almost unto 
death for Albania’s redemption. 

A remarkable incident of a response to the Alba- 
nian call which Dr. Erickson told during the Moslem 
Campaign tour, he said that he would be glad to tell 
to the readers of the Times, On February 17, the 
Editor received this letter from Dr. Erickson : 


I had been engaged by a men’s club to address them 
one evening on Albania, As I was sitting at supper I over- 
heard a discussion of plans for the enlargement of their 
church. I turned to the pastor and learned that this in- 
volved the raising of about twenty thousand dollars. I asked 
him how long their church had been built, and he answered, 
** four years.’’ 

It seemed to me that it was a great pity, in view of the 
fact that we had no church at all in Albania, that these peo- 
ple should think of spending so large a sum on such a new 
plant; and so closing my eyes I said : ** Dear Lord, do these 
people need twenty thousand dollars for enlarging this 
building? Would not ten thousand answer their purpose, 
so that they might with the other ten build a church for us 
in Albania? And if this is possible, will you not lay it on 
the heart of some man here to make such a proposal ?”’ 

I said nothing to any one of my prayer, but delivered my 
address, incidentally referring to the fact that the Albanian 
people were looking toward us for leadership in religious 
things, and that we had no church and no altar to invite 
them to; that for ten thousand dollars a church could be 
built that would seat a thousand people; and that one of 
the finest men in Albania, a graduate of an American theo- 
logical seminary, was on the ground ready to become pas- 
tor of such a church and people. 

At the close of the address a gentleman stepped up to me, 
asked mea number of pertinent questions, and then said 
that during my address he had been strangely impressed 
with the thought that it would be a great mistake for that 
church to spend twenty thousand dollars on themselves, in 
view of such an appeal as I had made, and that he believed 
that the church could do with ten thousand, and ought to 
raise the twenty thousand, using the other ten for the build- 
ing of a church in Albania. I then told him of my-prayer, 
and how he had given back to me almost the very words 
that I had used not an hour before, 

The pastor was called and these facts were stated to him, 
He, greatly moved, said, ‘*This is of God. We must obey 
the call.’’ Several of the officers of the church were pres- 
ent, and they unanimously agreed in this view of the matter, 

The result is that in a few weeks I am returning to that 
place to carry through the final plans in accordance with 
that prayer, and they are to build our church and probably 
assume its support so far as is necessary, making it their 
mission parish. I believe that it will be such an inspiration 
to that people and such a source of spiritual blessing and 
power as will bring a thousand fold return on their noble 
investment. I most heartily commend it to other churches 
who are contemplating spending, or who have already spent 
treasure upon themselves, without a corresponding invest- 
ment in the Lord’s work for the spreading of His Kingdom 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


On April 20 there came from Dr. Erickson a second 
letter that tells the outcome of this daring proposal of 
the American church : 


Your readers will be interested, Iam sure, to know the 
sequel of the incident concerning a church which proposed 
to raise $20,000 and divide it with Albania, providing for 
themselves an enlarged plant and for Albania a church and 
community center. 

I went to this church again the last Sunday morning of 


March, It was pouring rain at the time, a small congrega- 
tion was present, and there were many of the leading men 
who doubted the advisablity of going ahead with the pro- 
gram, proposing instead that they drop the home end of 
the enterprise and appeal solely for Albania. But upon 
my urging that the proposition came to us of the Father 
and distinctly indicated a partnership affair between the 
home church and Albania, they heartily assented to the 
original plan. At the close of my address the pastor called 
for volunteer pledges, and within twenty minutes $17,000 
of the $20,000 were pledged. $2,000 additional are in 
sight from those who had indicated their readiness to par- 
ticipate, but who were detained on account of the weather, 
aud I was assured by the officials of the church that the 
entire program would be realized without question, 

This gives them a double plant to operate for the king- 
dom, one at home and one in Albania. This virtually 
means that they will be at work twenty-four hours of the 
day. The enthusiasm with which they carried the thing 
through, the deep and fervent spiritual-tone which charac- 
terized it all, and the wonderful way in which this by no 
means wealthy congregation responded with sacrificial gifts, 
constitute altogether the most remarkable incident in con- 
nection with my five months’ campaign. 

There have been some beautiful personal incidents giv- 
ing a very tender touch to the cause, as for example the 
parents who brought a faded five-dollar bill which they had 
kept for nineteen years as a memento of a little boy whom 
they had buried just before Christmas, After his burial 
they received a Christmas box in which was contained this 
money for the boy. They had waited all these years. to find 
a place to them sacred and significant enough to be worthy 
of such a precious gift. With a loving kiss it was placed 
in my hands for Albania, and their little one being dead 
yet speaketh and pleadeth for Albania’s children. 

Altogether, in spite of a year of financial depression and 
business uncertainty, there have been pledged ‘during 
these months approximately $100,000 for the work. There 
have volunteered between forty and fifty young men and 
women, among them some who are holding high and re- 
sponsible positions, and whose present work is affecting 
for good great populations, They have seen in Albania a 
still larger opportunity and a more insistent call for the in- 
vestment of life, and, like the disciplgs of old, they are for- 
saking all to follow Him. A great multitude have joined 
with us in their prayers, their sympathies, their co-opera- 
tion, their gifts of money and time, to help forward the 
work of our mission in Albania. Weare sailing to-morrow 
morning for the field, and it is quite beyond us to express 
the joy and comfort and satisfaction that this fact affords 
us. There have been many times in our lonely paths out 
in Albania when the old hymn which we have so often 
sung in the churches at home, 


‘* Blessed be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,"’ 


has seemed to us but a fading memory. This hymn, with- 
out my having any part in the choice, was sung last night 
at my closing service in a New Havenchurch. Henceforth 
it will carry for us a far richer and deeper meaning. 

To all readers of this paper who have had any share in 
this work I give God’s cheer for all that they have done, 
and pray his richest blessing upon them. May I solicit 
the cordial sympathy and prayers of those who have not 
yet participated? I still believe that Albania is the key 
to the Moslem world ; that the million and a half Moham- 
medan Albanians, who are not only receptive, but in large 
numbers are eager for the gospel news, furnish the first 
illustration of a real breaking away from the Mohammedan 
yoke ; and that this virile, strong, and masterful race, pés- 
sessing not only the traditions of an early Christian faith, 
but much of its real spirit and character in their heart-life. 
once they come back to this faith of their fathers will fur- 
nish an irresistible force for the breaking down of the bar- 
riers of Mohammedanism. 

The one department of our work not adequately provided 
for is the medical. Our opportunity there is to grapple 
with the problem of a nation’s health. We hope to build 
a hospital with separate departments for men, for women, 
and for children, with a total of from 175 to 200 beds; a 
dispensary, and a training-school for nurses, who will be 
trained for service in the hospital, and for the work of vis- 
iting nurses among the people. This plant will be under 
the direction of two medical men: one, a surgeon, to be 
superintendent of the hospital; the other, a physician, 
with special training for dealing with problems of public 
health, sanitation, sewerage, control of contagious diseases, 
etc. For all this—the hospital buildings, the dispensary, 
the training-school for nurses, residences for our medical 
men—we need at the lowest estimate $40,000, Of this 
about $25,000 have been pledged. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 14 (Luke 18 : 9-14; 19: 1-10) 
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How Our School Made New Summer Records 


Making the Honor Roll and smashing some hot-weather fallacies 
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No Spasmodic Efforts 


E DID not use any special method for keeping 
up our summer attendance, except that in use 
the year around,—every teacher and officer 

and every scholar as far as possible ‘‘ boosting’’ Di- 
vision Street Methodist Sunday-school every day in 
the year. Out of an enrolment of 247 our summer 
attendance was 129. The winter attendance had been 
160. 

Our aim is to make our school the largest and best 
school in Fond du Lac. We do ‘not expect to do 
this by any spasmodic effort. By continuous and 
careful attention to every department, from the Cradle 
Roll to the Home Department, officers and teachers 
co-operating with a thoroughly interested pastor, we 
are building up a constantly growing, stable organiza- 
tion (already the largest in the city) that we believe is 
a power for good in our church and the community. 
—WNelson A. McDonald, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Routing the Bugaboo 


OLLOWING the suggestion in The Sunday School 
Times to ‘trout the hot-weather bugaboo,"’ we 
quit talking about hot weather and started in 

for a high place on the Honor Roll for attendance. 
No special plans were adopted, but I tried to make 
the school interesting and attractive, and then en- 
deavored to show the school that a good attendance 
was expected. We were not disappointed. The re- 
sult was as follows : 


Enrolment, 521. 

Average from the third Sunday in September to 
the second Sunday in June, inclusive, 378%4— 
or, 72.6 percent of enrolment. . 

Average from the .third Sunday in June to the 
second Sunday in September, inclusive, 322— 
or 85 percent of winter attendance. 


—Ilra J. H. Sykes, Superintendent of the First Bap- 
tist Church Sunday-school, Pasadena, Cal. 


% 


Our Green Star Classes 


E WERE much pleased ‘to be able to win a 
place on the summer Honor Roll of The Sun- 
day School Times, and it was larg@ly through 

the suggestions given in the Times that we were able to 
attain this. When the first article appeared in the spring 
regarding the ‘‘summer slump,'’ we determined to 
put forth every effort to avoid such a slump at the 
Delmar Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of St. Louis. 
For some time previous to this we had been using 
a system of Star classes. The classes having every 
member present and on time were Gold Star Classes, 
and those having every member present but not on 
time Silver Star Classes. Knowing that many classes 
would have-one or members out of the city during 
the summer, we decided to introduce Green and Red 
Star Classes for the summer period ; classes having 
every member who was in the city present and on 
time were Green Star Classes, and those having every 
member in the city present but not on time were Red 
Star Classes. Each class also kept its individual 
record, and small green or red stars were put opposite 
the names of the pupils present and on time or pres- 
ent but late. The class records were announced in 


_ the weekly church bulletin. 


In addition to this we planned a ‘special day’’ for 
the first Sunday of each month, believing that this 
would give us an impetus for the remaining Sundays. 
These were : June, Children’s Day ; July, the Fourth ; 
August, Green Star Sunday ; September, Welcome 
Home Day, and October, Rally Day. Notices were 
mailed previous to each special service. On July 18, 
an exceedingly hot day, there were ten star classes ; 
every class in the Junior department except one was 
a star class. This suggested the idea of ‘‘Green Star 
Sunday,’ and on that day all previous records for 
summer attendance were exceeded, there being fifteen 
star classes. The room was decorated with green crepe 
paper, and a large green star, bearing the names of 
the various departments and suspended from a pulley, 
hung in the front of the rogm. As soon as the records 


Are they still keeping up to the Honor Roll standard ? 
Several years ago The Sunday School Times published a 
Summer Honor Roll of the schools which had an average 
attendance during the summer period equal to eighty 
percent of the average for the rest of the year, provided 
that the winter attendance was at least sixty percent of 
the total enrolment, The reports on this page received 
from schools who won a place on that Honor Roll are 
remarkable in this, that ia few instances were any special 
or extraordinary methods instituted. 

How near will your school come to this record? As 
announced in last week's issue (which included other 
reports from former Honor Roll schools in the page on 
**Summer’s Challenge to Sunday-School Workers"’), 
the Editor will be glad to receive from any school having a 
successful summer a brief accourt of how it was done, 

If your school organizes a ‘‘ Summer Bible School”’ of 
the kind described in the issue of May 16 in the article 
** Live Vacation Days in a Summer Bible School,'’ the 
Times will gladly consider for publication an account of 
how that unusual summer plan worked out with you. 








were completed this was lowered and smaller green 
and red stars were placed to represent the star classes 
for that day. The program consisted of a missionary 
dialogue and special music. 

Our assistant superintendent, Mr. John Bush, put 
great enthusiasm into the work, and every session 
during the four months was full of interest, even when 
the thermometer stood at the highest mark—which 
seemed to be every Sunday. The school was often 
reminded that we were endeavoring to win a place on 
the Honor Roll, and the missionary kept in close 
touch with absentees by calling and telephoning. 

I give vou below the records of our school for the 
periods September 20 to June 13, and June 20 to 
September 12: 


Enrolment, Sept. 20 to Juné 13.......+ssseseee 232 
Average attendance, Sept. 20 to a 33. coves 16 
Average attendance, June 20 to Sept. 12...... 14 


—Harriet Edna Beard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Not a Dull Session 


E DID not have a dull summer session in the 
Croton Ave. M. E. Sunday School of New Cas- 
tle, Pa. The interest kept up all summer, and 

one or more new scholars, nearly every Sunday, have 
come in. 

We introduced the ‘Star Chart’’ for attendance, 
This was placed in a conspicuous place in the main 
Sunday-school room, and a gold star was placed after 
the name of the class in which every member was pre- 
sent. ‘This proved a real incentive, but we think the 
secret of our splendid record is largely due to the 
faithfulness of the officers and teachers. 

Out of a total enrolment of 313, the average winter 
attendance was 209. The average atténdance from the 
third Sunday in June till the second in September was 
217.—Mrs. Jj. L. Stratton, Superintendent, New 
Castle, Pa. 





Secrets of Their Summer Success 


We quit talking about hot weather. 

The substitute teachers proved very faithful. 
We begin promptly on time and close on time. 
Every teacher, officer, and scholar ‘‘ boosting.” 


No iaterruption to the lesson study period is al- 
lowed. 





Our men’s class very nearly maintained its yearly 
average. 


Kept in touch with absentees by calling and tele- 
phoning. 

The superintendent gives personal attention to 
each member. 

Our success is largely due to the faithfulness of 
the officers and teachers. 

The Sunday-school room is cheerful, bright, and 
airy, and decorated with flowers and plants. 











How Our “ Evergreen” School Does It 


UR Sunday-school—the Second Reformed of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan—greatly appreciated 
the honor of having its name appear upon the 

Summer Honor Roll published by The Sunday School 
Times, At that time I reminded the school of the 
fact and commended them for the good record shown 
and expressed the hope that instead of appearing the 
twentieth they might head the list the coming summer. 

In attaining the average summer attendance of 185 
(out of a total enrolment of 290), which was 83 per- 
cent of the average winter attendance, we did not use 
any special methods, but lived up to two or three 
principles adopted several years ago. 

Our Sunday-school, ever since its organization, now 
over fifty years ago, has been decidedly an ‘‘ ever- 
green’ school. We would no more think of closing 
the doors of our Sunday-school during the heat of 
summer or cold of winter than would parents the 
doors of their homes against their children. 

The Sunday-school room is cheerful, bright, and 
airy, and during the summer time especially we make 
it attractive by decorating the desk and platform with 
flowers and plants. 

Then the endeavor is to make the exercises in har- 
mony with the environment, and a happy spirit pre- 
vails in the school. We begin promptly on time and 
close on time. 

The singing is lively but reverent, the prayers short 
and concise, and the announcements brief. 

The exercises vary somewhat, but the greater part 
of time is given to the study of the lesson, and no in- 
terruption is allowed during the allotted forty minutes ; 
these are sacred to the teachers. 

Although lesson helps are used plentifully in the 
homes, no book is used in our school but the Bible. 

The annual outing or picnic day is of course not 
forgotten. Usually held in midsummer, this is looked 
forward to, with its varied attractions, as the crowning 
day of the summer. 

The superintendent also gives personal attention to 
the record of each member. In this way he keeps in 
touch with the entire school, noting particularly in 
each case the cause of absence. But seldom absent 
himself, possibly not exceeding six times during a 
period of twenty years as superintendent, he expects 
the teachers will be present except when providen- 
tially hindered, and then no valid excuse is acceptable 
unless a substitute is provided.—Henry P. Whitman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


% 
What Rewards Did 


N ORDER to keep the summer attendance of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Shickshinny we 
adopted a system of rewards (Little’s Cross and 

Crown system), which has proved very satisfactory. 
The average for the summer by this method was main- 
tained at the same figure as the school attained during 
the winter months, Out of a total enrolment of 215 
the average for both winter and summer was 130,— 
Raymond B. Culp, Shickshinny, Pa. 


% 


The Reason for Our Best Record 


T THE Third Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Richmond, Virginia, having an enrolment of 
277, the winter attendance had been 211. Dur- 
ing the summer weeks the average was 172, This is 
probably the best record we have ever made for 
the corresponding time, yet there were no specific 
methods devised or extra efforts put forth, We had 
to encounter the usual proportion of absences on ac- 
count of vacations. So that our gains came from those 
who ordinarily stayed at home. 
I attribute our improvement this year, over previous 
years, to three things : 
1. Our men’s class, reorganized last fall, very nearly 
maintained its yearly average. 
2. The substitute teachers proved very faithful. 
3. The Class Honor Roll established in the spring 
served to keep up a friendly rivalry.— Zdwin Pleas- 
ants, Richmond, Va. 
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Golden Text: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.—Mark 2 : 17 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever think what a tremendous thing it 
- has been for men to gain religious liberty? 
Whenever a man has come to think that he 
alone has the true knowledge of God and lives as he 
ought to, that man is likely to become harsh to others. 
Even Oliver Cromwell did not escape the habits of 
his day when judging others. When he strode into 
the midst of Parliament to dissolve it and burst out, 
“It is not fit that you should sit here any longer,” 
with a wave of his hand he summoned the soldiers, 
and as the members filed out he hurled epithets at 
them. ‘‘ Drunkard,” he broke out as Wentworth 
assed him. With a still coarser name he taunted 
artin. When Sir Harry Vane passed him, ‘‘ Ah, 
Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, you might have 
prevented all this, but you are a juggler and have no 
common honesty. The Lord deliver me from Sir 
Harry Vane!,” 

Those were the days when in New England the 
ministers of the Puritan churches warned their peo- 
ple against the Episcopal Church as an organization 
of Satan, and when the Baptists and Quakers and 
others held little meetings in their own houses they 
were dragged out and whipped at the cart’s tail, like 
common criminals. 

We have been pretty slow to take Jesus’ words at 
their face value, but in this year 1914 we do not treat 
our fellow-men as this Pharisee did, and as others 
have treated sinners like themselves in later days, 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
{The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes.] 

In teaching this lesson one need not feel it ne- 
cessary to devote much time to _ preliminaries. 
The few preparatory words of Dr, Riddle or Dr. 
Thomas will be quite sufficient. Every one instinct- 
ively dislikes a person who assumes an ‘* I-am-holier- 
than-thou” attitude. Such a person is fundament- 
ally wrong in his supposed holiness. 

These two passages are written down by Luke to 
show us how Jesus condemned harsh judging, and 
how he was willing to treat an unworthy man who 
wanted to be better, ‘The more direct the applica- 
tion of this lesson is made the better will be its effect. 
The editorial on the question ‘‘Is Total Depravity a 
Myth ?” gives light on how nearly Christ’s word, ‘I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” applies 
to us. 

Let us find out the various ways in which we show 
an un-Christlike spirit toward the sinners that we rub 
elbows with. Mr. Gordon and Mr. Ridgway suggest 
many ways of making this practical application. 


The Class in Session 


But very few days now remained until the final 
week of Jesus’ earthly life, and these final days were 
occupied with teaching on vital subjects. ‘he two 
sections of our lesson were separated in time, but are 
really united in thought (Dr. Riddle and Dr, Thomas’ 
preparatory talks). 

Self-deception is one of our commonest human 
errors. ‘The wish is father to the thought, and self- 
deception in regard to our righteousness is fatal to 
- true righteousness. We do not know who these ‘' cer- 
tain who trusted in themselves” were (Dr. Riddie, 
v. 9), but Jesus tries to correct them with a bitterly 
plain parable. The scene that Jesus drew was true 
to life. Doubtless many of them had seen something 
similar (Visiting the Lesson Scenes and Dr. Riddle, v. 
10). It is often the case that if we are made to “‘ see 
ourselves as others see us,” we are put out of conceit 
with ourselves at once. The Pharisee’s prayer is all 
wrong, as Dr, Thomas says (Tuesday study): ‘‘ How 
easy it is for us to think ourselves much better than 
others, when all the while we are using a very poor 
standard of comparison.” Self-righteousness is really 
an indication of low standards of morality. When a 
man will measure himself with God and God’s stand- 
ards his egotism will fade. The publican’s prayer 
was right because he was conscious of just himself 
and his God. He too could have picked out some 
one lower than himself, and bragged that he was not 
that bad, but he did not do that. He stood afar off, 
and poured out his heart in confession (Dr. Riddle, 
ve f3, and Wednesday study). 

‘Rite way in which Luke used that word ‘ justi- 
fied" reminds us of the aps a place that idea 
we in Scripture (Dr. Riddle on v. 14, and Wednes- 

ay study). 

Not long after that Jesus had occasion in his own 
conduct tc show how a sinner should be treated. He 
was coming iato Jericho (Dr. Riddle’s preparatory 
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LESSON 11. JUNE 14. THE FRIEND OF SINNERS 


Luke 18 : 9-14; 19: 1-10. Commit 19: 10 


9 And he spake also this parable unto certain who trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and set ! all others at 
nought : 10 ‘I'wo men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a* publican. 11 The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee that | 
am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this? publican. 12 I fast twice in the week; I give 
tithes of all that I get. 13 But the ? publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote his breast, saying, God, ® be thou merciful to me 4a 
sinner. 14 I say unto you, This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other : for every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled ; but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 

19 :t And he entered and was passing through Jericho, 2 
And behold, a man called by name Zacc ; and he wasa 
chief publican, and he was rich, And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not for the crowd, because he was 
little of stature. 4 And he ran on before, and climbed up into 
a sycomore tree to see him: for he was to pass that way. 5 
And Pree ee came to the place, he looked up, and said 
unto him, Zacchseus, make haste, and come down ; for to-day 
I must abide at thy house. 6 And he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joyfully. 7 And when they saw it, 
they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge with a man 
that isasinner. 8 And Zacchzeus stood, and said unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; 
and if I have wrongfully exacted a a of any man, I restore 
fourfold. g And Jesus. said caiy kb, To-day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
10 For the Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 

1 Gr. the rest. 2 That is, collectors or renters of Roman taxes. 
8 Or, be thou propitiated q Or, the sinner 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[Re references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times] 

Luke 18 : 9.—To whom was Jesus probably speaking at 
this time? What is a parable? (Riddle ; Mackie, 1, 2; 
Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 10.—Who were the Pharisees and the publicans ? 
Why did they go to the temple to pray? (Riddle ; Thomas, 
Tuesday study.) 

Verse 12.—Were fasting and the giving of tithes custom- 
ary at that time? (Riddle.) 

Verse 13.—What does ‘standing afar off’? mean? 
What was the significance of smiting the breast? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—What did Jesus mean by “ justified ’”? ? (Rid- 
dle ; Thomas, Wednesday. ) 

19 : 1.—Where was Jericho? (Riddle, 2.) 

Verse 2.—What was a ‘chief publican’’? (Riddle 
Mackie, 4; Thomas, Thursday.) 

Verse 3.—Did Zacchzus know it was Jesus who was 
coming? (Riddle; Gordon, 14, 15; Thomas, Thursday ; 
Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 5.—Why did Jesus tell Zacchzeus that he would 
abide in his house that day? Had he probably known him 
before ? (Riddle ; Gordon, 17; Thomas, Friday; Class in 
Session, 4.) 

Verse 6.—What was the reason for Zacchzus’ joy? 
(Riddle ; Class in Session,, 5.) 

Verse 7.—Who were those that murmured against Jesus, 
and why were they disturbed at his going in to ‘‘ lodge’’ 
with Zaccheeus? (Riddle; Ridgway, 3, 4; Thomas, Fri- 
day, Saturday.) 

Verse 8.—What was the significance of Zacchzeus’ prom- 
ise to restore ‘‘fourfold’?? Why did he speak on this 
occasion of restitution? (Riddle; Ridgway, 3; Thomas, 
Saturday. ) 

Verse 9.—What did Jesus mean here by “salvation ’’? 
What was the significance of being ‘‘ a son of Abraham,”’ 
and what had that fact to do with the coming of salvation 
to that house ? (Riddle ; Thomas, Saturday.) 


> 








pescarees). and a man of the ge oom class of pub- 
icans was so anxious to gain a glimpse of him that 
he threw his pride to the winds (Thursday study), 
and despite the ‘‘guying” of the crowd (Mr. Ridg- 
way, paragraphs 3, 4) he climbed a tree in order to 
get just a look at the Master. Jesus was ever a per- 
ect gentleman, and did not throw himself in where 
he was not asked; so we must assume that in in- 
viting himself to Zaccheeus’ house it was because he 
saw in Zaccheeus or knew that about him (maybe 
through Matthew, who also was a publican) which 
caused him to know that he would be more than wel- 
— (Mr. Gordon's closing paragraphs and Dr. Rid- 

le, 2: 5). 

Jesus’ action of friendliness was greeted with in- 
stant joy by the publican and with murmurs of dis- 
approval bythe onlookers. Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 
4) reminds us that this form of criticism is still very 
common. Jésus’ act, however, is an example to us, 


for none need friends more than the sinners whose 
eyes are turned in inquiry toward the Lord (Mr, 









Gordon's opening paragraphs). The result of the 
personal friendliness atone was to produce in Zac- 
cheeus a greater change in that one day than unkind 
criticism would have made in a lifetime. As if in 
defense of Jesus, Zacchezeus openly stands forth and 
declares that in the future he will try to undo all the 
wrong he has done, and will endeavor to live up to 
the standards of his newly-discovered friend (Dr. 
Riddle, vs. 8,9; Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 5). 

Jesus’ closing word is a declaration of the suffi- 
ciency of Zaccheeus’ repentance, and a defense of his 
own conduct in seeking sinners. 


A Lesson Summary 


Our instincts are sometimes more accurate thar 
our reasoning. We scarce know why, but we never 
fail to mistrust and dislike the person who rates him- 
self above another, even though there be no doubt 
that his general conduct is on a higher plane. 

The real reason is this: there are few sins greater 
than contempt of a fellow human-being. No matter 
how decent and pure the rest of my conduct may be, 
that one thing spoils it. The Pharisee’s conduct was, 
in many respects, better than the publican’s; but he 
had one sin that befouled his soul worse than all the 
sins of the publican. His sin was contempt of a fel- 
low-being, and no man can have that and come 
squarely into the presence of God. ‘ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” is the prayer, and 
it is also the law, for no prayer can lift a soul with 
such a burden on it as that which contempt imposes, 

Zaccheeus is the type of person who can be won to 
Ee righteousness by the kindly offices of friendship. 

ithout one word of condemnation Jesus wins Zac- 
cheeus out of sin into true salvation. And this great 
result was attained by Jesus through the cultivation 
of what appeared to be nothing more than curiosity 
about himself. His disposition to follow up even so 
slight an opportunity shows us a model of Christian 
seeking for them that are lost. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why was the. story of the Pharisee and publican told? 

2. Why was the Pharisee of correct conduct not ap- 
proved? 

3. Why was the publican justified ? 

4. Why is self-exaltation wrong? 

5. Why did Jesus invite himself to Zacchzeus’ house ? 

6. Why did Zacchzus make that declaration ? 

7. What should you say that Jesus meant by that word, 
*¢ salvation’ in 19 : 9? 


Other Teaching Points 

The real test in all religious and moral.conduct is how.I 
look to God, and not how I measure up with other men. 
The spirit of the thoroughbred is that he measures himself 
by no standard but the highest. 

We can’t help but see the difference in conduct between 
ourselves and others whose life is not what it ought to be. 
But a man who will look down on another because of that 
is about like a man on a dock throwing rocks at a fellow 
overboard and in need of a life-buoy. 

That Pharisee was taking stock of himself, but the in- 
ventory was not very good. There were some dark cor- 
ners that he did not see. Corners like that are never 
lighted up until we let a divine light do it. > 

Life is a great series of causes and effects, and the effect 
of hypocritical prayers and wrong prayers is that we 
away unblessed. ‘The effect of right prayers is that, like 
the publican, we go home with a blessing. 

Salvation like that of Zacchzeus is something that every 
one can understand and every one approves of. Religion 
and conduct ought to fit like a glove and a hand, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark ro: 17-31.) 
|For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, 
to quicken interest in the coming lesson. ] 

There are some things that money cannot buy, and 
Jesus had to teach this lesson along with the other 
great truths of life. The occasion of it was the visit“ 
to him of a splendid young man. This fellow was of 
more than ordinary character, yet he was not willing 
to be any different from what he was. He had many 
strong pints, but his love of luxury was a weak one, 
and a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 


1. Why did Jesus demand to know why he called him 
good ? 
2. What moral quality did the young man lack ? 
3- Does Jesus say that to possess riches is wrong ? 
4. What is the meaning of verse 25 ? . 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
A cheap bargain. 
A good score. 
Out at home-plate. 
A hurry call, 


Evanston, ILL. 





LESSON FOR JUNE 14 (Luke 18 : 9-14; 19 : 1-10) 


The Only Mirror That Will Do 
By S. D. Gordon 


ICKNAMES stick. They are given by friends 
and enemies;—cheery, good-natured ones by 


friends; mean, slurring ones by enemies, 
They are character-names pointing out the biggest 
notch or nick the character cuts as others see it. It 


is striking how slurring nicknames have become hon- 
ored titles, as ‘‘ Christian,” ‘* Methodist,” ‘* Quaker.* 

Jesus was called ‘‘a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners.” It was a nickname given in contempt by his 
enemies to point out his helpful friendliness with the 
moral outcasts, the down-and-outers, He breathed 
into the nickname the breath of his pure, warm, 
strong life, and lo! it blossomed into one of his 
sweetest, most-loved titles. 


Nobody needed friendliness more than these, openly 
branded as si#ners; nor need it more. ‘To-day, here 
and there, you find one who has canght Jesus’ spirit 
toward such, yet they are still few, all too few. In 
his day there were none, absolutely none; these 

ple had no friends. To have slipped badly and 
allen down meant to be kicked and kept down and 
pushed farther down. That was a fatal incline; to 
get started down meant to be pushed clear down to 
the bottom. 

Jess stopped allthis. He was a Frienpof sinners. 
He dug a good deep hole on the down road, and 

lanted his cross there, and held it firmly in place by 

isown weight. Modern archeological research says 
the crucifixion was not on the top of a hill, but on the 
» down slope of a hill. So he forever fixed it that any 
one slipping downhill could easily reach out and take 
hold and get a fresh start up. 

Really Jesus was a friend of all; for all are sinners, 
But so many haven’t found it out yet, and seem not 
likely to at their present rate of travel: Those who 
have found it out appreciate this rare, exceptional 
friendship of his. ‘These other folks don’t feel any 
need ot such friendship. And you can’t help a man 
up till he has found out that he isdown. Ridiculous, 
isn’t it, how a,man sprawling down on the dirty 
ground looks so pleased with himself and can’t be 
made to see that he is down? Pitiable! 

These self-righteous people seem to be a fixed 
quantity in the world’s population, always in evi- 

ence in every century and clime, a sort of residuum, 
always found at the bottom, though invariably 
thinking of themselves as at the top, the settlings of 
the pot, the hardest of all to reach, the real unreach- 
ables—while they stay there. 

This picture-story was told for their special bene- 
fit, with every evidence that they never knew they 
were hit. Yet they were bright and are. How sin 
does twist the eye-nerves! One has the hardest time 
seeing straight when he is in front of a mirror, moral 
or spiritual. 

hat_a curious thing it is, this self-righteousness 
that knows, just knows, that it is right, indeed making 
a new world-record for rightness, and that never 
fails instinctively to move the rest down to a lower 
floor. It would be thought quite improper by some 
to say so, they simply know it, as a settled bit of 
primary knowledge; and you know by the feel of 
their presence that they know it. And then some, an 
increasing number, calmly blurt the news out for all 
ears to hear. 

If they could but see themselves, just once, for the 
half whiff of a flying moment! Or, should I change 
that ‘‘they” to ‘‘we”? The huge-bodied ostrich 
hiding his small head in the sand so as not to be seen 
by the hunters seems a sage of wisdom by com- 
parison, 

Ah, Lord Jesus, if we might, all of us, only get 
alone before the honest mirror of thy Word, with its 
angle to our faces adjusted by the Holy Spirit, and 
our knees well-bent to get the correct angle of vision! 


This despised praying publican had made a great 
discovery, the greatest—God, and so, by contrast, 
himself. God was first and biggest in his thought 
and prayer, and this regulated the place and size of 
his ‘‘me,” One clear glance in the face of God puts 
a man’s ‘‘me” so low down it can’t be reached with 
a kick, He was “the sinner.” His sense of the 
weer of God made him know himself ‘‘ the sinner.” 

aul has at last found a brother; he was ‘‘ chief of 
sinners” ; this man was ‘‘ the sinner.” 

Most of us are just ‘‘sinners.” We find a com- 
fortable cushion in the conventional proper phrase, 
especially spelled with a finals, We say ‘‘ sinners” 
of ourselves. But woe to him that cuts off that last 
s, and says the word to our facés as though it were 
really so. : 

Strange how that self-complacent egotism, versed 
sometimes in the language of Christian humility, will 
stick out even in one’s prayer; aye, it comes out most 
then, for the real man really comes out in the pray- 
ings if he’s been trained to say prayers. 


This other publican was eager to see Jesus, eager 
to the point of planning ahead, then running ahead 
of the crowd, then doing the unconventional thing of 
climbing a tree. When aman gets interested enough 
to do all that there is something burning inside. 

Had Levi Matthew been talking with him? 
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Likely. They were brother publicans. Zaccheus 
may have said to himself, ‘I would like to see the 
man that changed my old friend Levi so.” Was 
Levi ying for him as they came up to Jericho? 
That is quite likely, too. . 

And now was his chance. And he would let noth- 
ing stop him. A man in earnest is tremendously 
hard to stop. What a delight it is to meet a man 
really in earnest, in dead earnest, deadly earnest, 
ready to kill off any hindrance! 

Certainly Jesus was delighted to meet this earnest 
man. And a covenant of personal friendship was 
made in Zaccheus’ home over the evening meal. On 
the publican’s F anos it meant a clean-up inside and 
out; it touched personal habits, business methods 
and bank account. Pretty radical clean-up, that 

On jesus’ part it meant saving his friend, even 
though it cost him sneers and reputation at the time 
and, later, his life. But he was true to the covenant 
of friendship. 

He always is. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE two passages joined in this lesson are sepa- 
rated by a brief interval, during which a num- 
ber of important incidents must be placed. 

(Four succeeding lessons in the series belong to this 
interval.) 

Time and Place.—The earlier passage, the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, probably was 
spoken near the close of March, A. D. 30, somewhere 
in Perea. The visit to Zaccheus occurred only a 
few days before the entry to Jerusalem, not later 
than March 30, A. D. 30. ‘The place was Jericho, an 
ancient and famous city, about five miles west of the 
river Jordan and six or seven miles north of the Dead 
Sea. Ancient Jericho was southeast of the cit 
spoken of in the Gospels, The modern village, EL 

iha, is about two miles east of the latter site. 
Jericho was a flourishing place in our Lord’s time. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Luke 18: 9.— Zs Parable: Peculiar to Luke. ‘* Par- 
able” is here used in the widest sense, for it describes 
what was doubtless a frequent occurrence. But here 
it represents classes.— Unio certain: It is generally 
agreed that this does not refer to the Pharisees. 

ey would be so named if they were meant. Be- 
sides the mention of the Pharisee in the parable op- 
poses this view.—7rusted in themselves: A Phari- 
saical attitude is however described in the remainde 
of the verse, , 

Verse 10.—Z7wo men: The men are aptly chosen ; 
the Pharisee presents the characteristics of his class, 
the stricter ‘Sate and usually self-righteous. The 
publican was of a despised class.— Went up: The 
temple was on an eminence.—7Zo pray: It was con- 
sidered the fittest place to pray. 

Verse 11.—Stood: Implying that he took a prom- 
inent place.—Wizth himself: Not orally, but com- 
muning with himself rather than addressing God.— 
The rest of men: Giving himself the pre-eminence. 
—Even as this publican: A concrete example of 
moral inferiority. 

Verse 12.—7wice in the week: The Pharisees 
fasted on Monday and Thursday. ‘These were vol- 
untary, not prescribed, fasts.—Of al/ that I get: 
Not ‘‘ possess.” ‘Tithes of fruits of the field and in- 
crease of cattle were prescribed, but this man boasts 
that he has exceeded these requirements. 

Verse 13.—Afar off: Probably at a distance from 
the sanctuary.—Smote his breast: A sign of grief; 
here, of penitence.—A sinner: Literally, ‘‘the sin- 
ner,” as if the chief. 
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Verse 14.—/ustified: That is, ‘accounted right- 
eous,” as always in the New Testament. The gen- 
eral = the parable is thus stated, 

Luke 19: 1.—/ericho: See above. 

Verse 2.—Zaccheus: The name means “ pure.” — 
A ye kag pa : The head of the tax-gatherers in 
and about Jericho.— Was rich: As a result of his 
position. 

Verse 3.— Who he was: It is probable that 
had already spent a little time in Jericho, an 
cheeus had heard of him, but not seen him. 

Verse 4.—A sycomore tree; This is the correct 
form. The sycomore, a species of fig-tree, has low 
horizontal branches ; hence easy to climb. 

Verse 5.—7Zo-day I must abide at thy house: A 
previous acquaintance with Zaccheus is unlikely. 
A knowledge of the man’s state of mind will account 
for the language of Jesus. It was probably a mid- 
day rest to which he invited himself. ‘* Lodge” (v. 
7) does not necessarily mean more. 

Verse 6.—/oyfully: Evidently the presence and 
ang of our Lord had wrought their appropriate 
effect. 

Verse 7.—A// murmured: Probably not the apos- 
tles, but the crowd that was following.—A man that 
is a sinner; Asa publican Zacchezus would be thus 
regarded. 

erse 8,—Zaccheus stood: Took a prominent -posi- 
tion. What he said is probably an expression of his 
purpose in the future, and implies a confession of 
extortion in the past.— Restore ‘fourfold : Restitution 
from double to fivefold was commanded in the case 
of theft (Exod. 22: 1-7). 

Verse 9.—Sa/vation: In the fullest sense.—/He 
also ts a son of Abraham; Publicans were regarded 
as outcasts, but our Lord here recognizes Zaccheeus 
as restored to his rights as a Jew, since salvation has 
come to his house. 

Verse 10.—For: Our Lord sets forth the general 
principle that governed his life and work.—7Z7he Son 
of man: This title is used only by Jesus himself. It 
indicates that he is the new head of humanity, and 
is —- here.— That which was lost: That is, 
sinful, erring, lost human beings. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
os 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Little Fellows.--He sought to see Jesus (v. 3). 
‘*Shorty,” this lesson will interest you. It is the 
story of the ‘little feller.” ‘The little fellow can 
have every good thing the big fellow can get. A 
big man doesn’t make any more of a Christian than 
a little man. Saul was big and Saul was little ! 
(1 Sam. 9: 2; 2 Cor. 10: 10). I am writing this note 
on a fiver steamer. I am with my ‘12 kids” 
on a little trip. It is that ‘‘tough” class I had to 
take a year or soago, They have grown into long 
trousers, and many of them are at work in the mills. 
The world calls them ‘‘ poor boys.” I don’t know so 
much about the ‘‘poor.” They are rich in a clean 
Sunday-school youth. All big now but little ‘‘ Toad.” 
But ‘‘ Toad’s”’ small size will not keep him from what 
I am working and praying the rest may become. By 
the way, talking about fun! Can there be any more 
zest, any more joy, any more “sport” than my game 
with these little fellows. My game is to land these 
twelve boys into the kingdom of heaven. Get them 
to see Jesus. A little while ago the ‘‘ toughs of the 
school,” the ‘‘despair.” To-day a bunch to be 
proud of here on the boat on our way to Philadelphia 
and Willow Grove. (P.S,—Since this note was writ- 
ten, last summer, all these boys but one have stood 
up and confessed Christ.) , 


esus 
Zac- 


Tree Climbers.— Climbed up into a sycomore (v. 4). 
Sycomore climbers are the business men who suc- 
ceed. They find ways of getting above obstacles. 
When such a man gets to see Jesus we have one of 
our splendid Christian laymen. Away up in business 
and away up in religion. I can name them by the 
hundreds. The same ingredients that make a good 
farmer, a good laborer, a good mechanic, a good 
merchant, a good banker, a good doctor, a good 
lawyer,. a good anything, make a good Christian 
worker. Jack Collins’ incisiveness, perseverance, 
personality, and push, which made him the leader of 
the Dirty Boas, has now made him one of the most 
useful men in town, and at the head of the Christian 
work. Sycomore climbers are needed everywhere. 
When they climb to see the Master the church always 
adds a big reinforcement to its firing line. How the 
crowd must have guyed such a man when they saw 
him shinning up the tree. He was in earnest. When 
aman is in earnest the crowd can gabble as it will 
(Hab. 2: 1; John 12: 21). 


** Roasted.”,— Come down... I must abide at thy 
house (v. 5). Christ was the only good Jew onearth 
who would abide in such a man’s house. He may 
be the only good man who will come into your house. 
Rahab. No doubt the crowd saw to it that the hated 
Roman tax collector up there in the tree got ‘*‘ what 
was comin’ to him.” ‘That is probably how Christ 
knew so well who he was. Any man who would 
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friendly, Just like Sam Wilson, who climbed 
a telegraph pole to see ‘eddy. This is the 
only time Jesus ever invited himself. So the 
guying must have been terrfiic. ‘*Come 
down,’’ ‘Since that little fellow is so in- 
terested in me I am going to get as close to 
him as I can. I will eat with him.’”’ When 
you get enough interested in Christ to take 
a little abuse for him you will soon find your- 
self very close to him, When Nick Twining 
went to the Whittle meetings and the 
‘*gang’’ shouted ‘sam singer,’’ ‘* hallee- 
looyer Nick,’’ **let us pray,’’ etc., the next 
thing any one knew Nick was up at the 
mourners’ bench and Jesus with him, Mr. 
Nicholas Twining has one of the best jobs 
in the mill to-day (Matt. § : 10-12), 


Old Music.— 7icy all murmured (v. 7). 
** What! the Preacher going home to dinner 
with that contemptible little Grinder, the 
leader of the Thieves! Now what do you 
think of that, say?’’ Bigotry, jealousy, envy, 
caste, all give rise to murmurings (Matt. 9 ; 
11). L was ata church yathering at Atlantic 
City some summers ago, A_ successful 
ponamins was one of the candidates for the 

ead of the church, ‘*Oh, he won’t do!”’ 
saidamantome. ‘* Why, do you know he’s 
a regular sensaticnalist. He goes among the 
worst folks in the city, and keeps himself ad- 
vertised all the time.’’ I investigated, and 
found that sure enough Dr. Blank made a reg- 
ular practise of going right down into the un- 
derworld, and was busy trying to lift it up 
atid clean it up. His church has grown to 
be the largest of many cities and is an aggres- 
sive force forthe Master, When you get busy 
for God Satan brings out his celebrated band, 
**The Merry Murmurers,’’ and they play the 
Anvil Chorus. There is nothing new under 
the sun. Old Dr, Smith, followed by ‘* The 
Merry Murmurers,’’ is only a later edition 
of the music of the Galilee road. 


The Test. — Zacchaus stood, and said 
(v. 8). Confession and restitution, ‘* Stood.”’ 
Boldly, promptly, openly. ‘* Took his med- 
icine.’’ Some men are only honest when 
they can't help it. Something had happened 
to Zacchzeus to suddenly change all his views 
of life. The greatest doubter that ever 
raised a doubt never questions but that Zac- 
cheeus had been turned inside out and upside 
down. There is no better heart indicator 
than a ket-book. In Coatesville we all 
know when a mun gets real religion by the 
way he finances himself (Matt. 3: 8, marg. ; 
2 Cor. 5:17). When Reddy Walpole went 
around to all the storekeepers and paid 
something on old outlawed bills everybody 
knew he had gotten real religion, And the 
passing years have proved the case for Deacon 
Walpole. Money makes a good measure for 
the mourner’s bench, 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Seeing as Christ Saw.—/ came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners (Golden Text). 
Years ago a plain Methodist preacher fell in 
love with the world’s unlovely. In his own 
picturesque phrase, he came to where he 
actually hungered for hell. He pushed out 
into tie midst of it in the East End of Lon- 
don, For days he stood in those seething 
streets, muddy with men and women. He 
drank it all in, and loved it because of the 
souls he saw. One night he went home and 
said to his wife, ‘* Darling, I have given 
myself, I have given you and the children, 
to the service of those sick souls.’’ And she 
smiled and took his hand, and together they 
knelt and prayed. ‘That was the beginning 


of the Salvation Army, of the great work of | 





William Booth.— From Herald of Holiness. | 


Sent by Margaret Beeler, Sterling, Iii. 


Changing the Color.— God, be thou mer- 
cifal to me a sinner (v. 13). During the 
late South African War, says Good Words, 
I stood on one of our main thoroughfares 
watchifg a regiment of red-coated soldiers 
marching to the quay to embark for the front, 
A friend came up to me and asked what 
color I thought their tunics were. ‘* Why 
red, to be sure,’’ I replied. ‘* Look through 
that,’’ he said, handing me a piece of red 
glass. And to*my amazement, when I 


| 
| 
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stand this to see him must be in earnest and | looked through it, I saw a white-coated regi- 


ment pass before me! You look incredu- 
lous. It may seem improbable, but test it 
for yourself to-morrow. Geta piece of red 
cloth and view it through a red glass, and 
you will find the cloth becomes white. So 
with our sins. ‘Though they are as scarlet, 
the red blood of Christ will make them white 
as snow.— Sent by James D. Lawson, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I. 


Following Instructions.—God, be thou 
merciful to me a sinner (v. 13). After the 
evening service at the mission, says The 
Christian Herald, the preacher was hurrying 
away to a late train. He had just three 
minutes in which to catch it, Fortunately 
the station was close at hand, A gentleman 
came running after him, ‘Oh, sir,’’ said 
he breathlessly as he came up, ‘‘can you 
speak to me? I am very anxious about my 
soul,’’ ‘ Well,’’ replied the missioner, 
‘* my train is just here, and it is the last one ; 
but look up Isaiah 53:6. Go in at the first 
‘all,’ and go out at the last ‘all.’ Good 
night.’’ The gentleman stood staring after 
him until he disappeared into the station, 
and then he muttered, ‘*Go in at the first 
‘all,’ and go out at the last ‘all.’ What 
does it mean?’’ When he arrived home 
he got down a Bible, He turned to the 
text and read these words: ‘* All we like 
sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way ; and re hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’’? ‘*Go in 
at the first ‘all,’’’ he repeated. ‘<All we 
like sheep have gone astray. I am to go in 
with that ‘all.’ Yes, I see. It just means 
that I am one of those who have gone astray. 
And go out with the last ‘all.’ * The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ I 
see. Yes, I am to go out free with those 
whose iniquity has been laid on Christ.’’ 
That short, pithy comment brought, by the 
Holy Spirit, light and peace to that man’s 
conscience and heart, and he rejoiced in 
Christ as his Saviour.— Sent bv James D. 
Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. I. The prise 
Sor this week is awarded to this illustration. 


The Tree.—And hee sought to see Jesus 
(19: 3). Krummacher has a pleasant little 
fable with a suggestion, When Zaccheeus 
was old he still dwelt in Jericho, humble and 
pious before God and man, | Every morning 
at sunrise he went out into the fields for a 
walk, and he always came back with a calm 
and happy mind.to begin his day’s work, 
His wife wondered where he went in his 
walks, but he never spoke to her of the 
matter, One morning she secretly followed 
him, He went straight to the tree from 
which he first saw the Lord. Hiding her- 
self, she watched him to see what he would 
do. He took a pitcher, and, carrying water, 
he poured it about the tree’s roots, which 
were getting dry in the sultry climate. He 
pulled up some weeds here and there, He 
passed his hand fondly over the old trunk. 
Then he looked up at the place among the 
branches where he had sat that day when he 
first saw Jesus, After this he turned away, 
and with a smile of gratitude went back to 
his home. His wife afterward referred to 
the matter, and asked him why he took such 
care of the old tree. His quiet answer was, 
**It was the tree which brought me to Him 
whom my soul loveth.’’—/rom Immanuel 
Messenger. Sent by Mary E, Watson, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Why They Don’t Come.— 70-day ts sai- 
vation come to this house (v.9). A poor fellow 
was drowning on a winter day, and struggled 
in vain to grasp the oar a boatman held out 
to him. His rescuer could not understand 
why he did not hold on, At last the poor 
drowning fellow gasped out in despair, ‘‘ For 
mercy’s sake give me the wooden end!”’ 
The man had been holding to him a mass of 
ice, which slipped from his fingers. So 
often we hold out to sinking souls an oar of 
ice while we sit in cushioned pews with 
gloved hands holding on to the warm end. 
Let us learn, like our Master, to go to the 
publicans and sinners if we would have 
them come to us.—from A. B..Simpson im 
Sabbath Reading. Sent by Mrs. R. W. 
Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 


What More ?—For the Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost (v. 
10). Ofall the dunces beneath the patient 
heavens there is none like the man who de- 
nies that the gospel of God is Africa’s true 
solace and salvation. Here is a man who 
says he has gone to the extreme of sin, and 
here is a missionary saying that Christ has 
gone to the extreme of atonement. What 





more does the sinner want? What more 
does the Saviour ?—From Dan Crawford in 
** Thinking Black.’’ Sent by W. J. Hart, 
D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


From the Platform 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


we thank thee that Jesus came to call sinners, 
and that he has called us. We thank thee for 
his promise that ‘‘him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cust out." And now we who 
have come to Jesus pray for those who have 
not yet heeded his call. Bless those who may 
think they are righteous, and reveal ¢Ay right- 
eousness to them. Bless those who know they 
are sinners, and may they be drawn to thee by 
our love for them and our faithfulness in wit- 
nessing for thee. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 

After the Lesson.—One Saturday after- 
noon a missionary to the Jews was teaching 
the Bible to some inquiring Jewish youn 
men, when two well-dressed young Jewis 
women entered the Mission Hall. The in- 
cident is described in ‘* The Glory of Israel,’’ 
a paper that tells of the work of the New 
Covenant Mission in Pittsburgh. The young 
women wanted to know what the object of 
the Mission was. The missionary found that 
these Jewish women considered themselves 
righteous, and when they read what Paul 
said, ‘‘In me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing,’’ one of the ladies cried: 
**No, no, he is altogether wrong.’’ The 
missionary then opened to Isaiah 6: 5, and 
had her read the prophet’s words. ** Who said 
that ?’’ she indignantly exclaimed. ‘‘i have 
no unclean lips, neither do I live among peo- 
ple of unclean lips. Whom do you take me 
for??? The missionary was not able to tell 
these women about how Christ came to save 
sinners, because, he explained, our Lord 
himself said, ‘‘ They that are whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick.’’ 

So it was with the Pharisee in to-day’s 
lesson, And to-day there are also Jews like 
the publican in the parable and like Zac- 
cheeus, who acknowledge their sin and accept 
Jesus as Saviour. There are said to be 
about eight thousand converted Jews in the 
United States. But our Lord’s teaching 
about calling sinners to repentance applies 
not to the Jews only, but to all of us. (In 
the blackboard illustration note that the one 
who acknowledges his sin is carried up— 
justified—by God’s forgiveness, while the 
self-righteous Pharisee goes down, lost.) 
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clinging to their traditions even when they 
are to lose by doing so. 

The Jewish prayer-book compares the 
separation of Israel to that of the Sabbath 
from the other days of the week, and refers 
both to the Lord’s purpose in conferring 
such a distinction. A Roman satirist in one 
of his plays referred to the Jews as an ex- 
clusive inhuman creature t would not 
even answer the question of a stranger as to 
the direction of a certain street. But to the 
Jew all Gentiles ignorant of the law were 
sinners, and even to look into the face of a 
sinner was a specified temptation to sin. 
The Jewish Chronicle in England meets a 
demand for exclusively Jewish literature. Its 
leading articles are always whimsically medi- 
ating between the desire of British Jews to 
imitate their Gentile neighbors and the ne- 
—, Ps preserving the Jewish traditions. 

ne of the dail agogue thanksgivings is, 
**T thank hae O Lord that ie Saat wes 
made me a foreigner ’’ (that is, a Gentile, and 
unseparated from others by the traditions of 
the law). 

Every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled (v. 14).. One of the leading Jewish 
expectations with regard to the coming king- 
dom of God was that all values werg to. be 
rectified, and the world’s estimate of great- 
ness would be rejected as counterfeit. In 
this great restoration the general tendency 
would be toward the exaltation of Israel and 
the depression of everything Gentile. It was 
the national conviction that arrayed itself 
against Christ and his interpretation otf the 
kingdom, To-day the dispersed people are 
united by the recognition that this passing 
world has been given to the Gentiles, but the 
more glorious and enduring kingdom that is 
coming will be the heritage of Israel. It is 
the blindness that has befallen Israel by 
which God’s goodwill to men shall be for the 
selfish aggrandizing of a particular section. 

Zacchaus,...achief publican, and he was 
rich (19: 2).. The hiring out of government 
taxes to collecting syndicates or publicans 
was one of the evil features of the Roman 
empire, and in the Turkish empire it pro- 
duces the same results, official extortion, and 
evasion and malignity on the part of the 
public. The director of the custom-house 
at one of the Syrian ports kept up an expen- 
sive private establishment on £20 a month, 
and when the salary was reduced to £10, £5, 
and finally was made an honorary post, he 
still remained on and continued to live in the 


! same extravagant style. 


A sycomore tree (v. 4, A 
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Let us repeat together the Golden Text: 
**T came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners,”’ 


% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Come, ye sinners, poor and needy."’ 

‘* I've found a Friend: O such a Friend."’ 
** Just as I am without one plea.’’ 

‘* Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.’ 
** Out of my bondage, sorrow and night."’ 
‘* Take me, O my Father, take me."’ 

‘* There's a wideness in God's mercy."’ 

‘* Though your sins be as scarlet." 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 


Psalm book * Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 142 : 1-5 (303 : 1, 2, 4). 
Psalm 79 : 8, 9, 11, 13 (161 : 1-3). 
Psalm 38 : 10-22 (81 : 1-4). 

Psalm 65 : 1-6 (127 : 1-3). 
Psalm 51 : 1-12 (109 : I-4). 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


HO ‘rusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and set all others at 
nought (v. 9). Separation has al- 

ways been the platform of Judaism. It has 
been to the Jewish people an end in itself, a 
national ideal rather than a power for wit- 
nessing or a means of influence upon others. 
Such separation has always been linked with 
a claim to superiority either as cause.or effect 
of that superiority. Christianity, Judaism, and 
Islam exist side by side in Syria and Egypt, 
and the attitude of each toward the other two 
is, ‘*What can you expect?’’ The other 
two, however, admit that the Jews excel in 





Amos used to gather, an in- 
sipid, sticky sort of fruit only eaten by the 
poorest of the people. Sycomore trees are 
seldom seen in groups, the solitary example 
being usually met with at the roadside, over- 
shadowing a fountain or at the corner of the 
town café, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE temple which Jesus and the disci- 
ples and indeed all loyal Hebrews 
knew well is no longer standing, but 

we are practically certain of its site; the 
grounds still retain certain features that re- 
mind one in the most striking way of the 
conditions of nineteen centuries ago. Notice 


that the number 23 on our map is attached ° 


to the point of a V near the southern limits 








of the old temple area. What we will do 
to-day is to take our stand at that V’s point 
and look north as far as its spreading arms 
reach, 

The most beautiful bit of all Jerusalem is 
before our eyes. Level ground lies at our 
feet, partly paved, partly grass-grown. The 


branches and casting a wide - 
Along its branches - 























LESSON FOR JUNE 14 (Luke 18 : 9-14; 19: 1-10) 


sun shines warm on a tall, dark cypress tree 
and a delicate-leaved olive a few rods away. 
Beyond those trees the ground is four or five 
feet higher—an abrupt terrace with a retain- 
ing wall of stone masonry, stone steps giving 
access to its superior level. More olive-trees 
are growing on that terrace. Then still 
farther away we see a still higher terrace, 
approached by a stately staircase with an 
imposing gateway at its head,—a gate com- 
prising several graceful stone arches, upheld 
by tall columns, On that uppermost terrace 
a beautiful building of curious Oriental design 
stands with conspicuous stateliness and dig- 
nity; an eight-sided building faced with 
marble and colored tiles, and crowned by a 
splendid dome. 

That building is a comparatively modern 
Moslem shrine. It is often called the Dome 
of the Rock, because it covers a piece of 
natural ledge (part of the original mass of 
this hill) on which the temple altar used to 
stand, We remember, of course, that the 
temple courts in those days were so planned, 
one within another, that the outer and more 
common ground was on a comparatively low 
level, the next inner court on a higher level, 
the innermost court still higher. We cannot 
say that these terraces before us are precisely 
the same as nineteen centuries ago, but the 
relative levels appear to be to-day much as 
they were when our Master and the disciples 
used to come here. The ground at our feet 
corresponds approximately to the outer court 
where anybody, even a pagan, might come. 
Here the publican, heavy-burdened with his 
sense of sin, confessed his weakness and his 
need, Farther up (and farther in toward the 
altar and the sanctuary) the self-righteous 
Pharisee held himself, even in prayer, scorn- 
fully aloof from his fellow-men. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘*On sacred 
ground, site of the temple ; so-called Mosque 
of Omar from the south.”’ 

The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. ‘The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson-places real. Forty-eight places are be- 
ing visited during 1914. The forty-eight stereo- 
graphs cost $8, and if they are all ordered at 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will 
be given free. Twelve places will be described 
with the lessons of the second quarter; the 
twelve stereographs cost $2. ‘Ihe three for June 
alone cost 50 cents. Less than three in one 
order are 20 centseach. Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes 
can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents 
each ; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
In orders for twenty-five or more prices are: 
plain slides, 40 cents each; sepia-tinted, 45 
cénts ; colored, $1. Postage or express will be 
prepaid on _ all orders for stereographs or ste- 
reoscopes. Address The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Department Helps 
Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee (McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 
given in this column for the use of teachers of 











the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
inthe home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a ‘‘song that 
fits,” or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


24. ‘*He That Hath Eyes to See, 
Let Him See.” 


HE other day I saw a funny ridge of loose 
dirt wriggled across our garden, Some- 
thing down in the ground out of sight 

had been burrowing through the earth, mak- 
ing a little tunnel for himself.. Have you 
ever seen a ridge like that? What do you 
suppose did it? 

A mole, a queer little soft grey mole that 
looks much like a rat in size and shape and 
color. It goes burrowing through the ground 
hunting-insects that eat the roots of our food 
plants. You see a mole is one of our good 
friends, like the toad. In this book on my 
table is the picture of one that you can see if 
you stay a minute after Sunday-school. 

I once saw a mole, and though I looked 
my best I could not see any eyes. Men who 
know say they have two very tiny eyes that 
are so covered by lids and fur that we cannot 
find them by just looking. 

Why didn’t God give them nice, big eyes 





like other creatures? Washe unkind? No, 

indeed! The mole could not see down: in 

the ground, and dirt would get into them. 

= urts eyes—you know it! So God was 
ind, 

And remember: God never gives anything 
to a creature that it cannot use. 

Then turn it around, and tell me why God 
gave people such nice, big eyes? Yes, he 
wants us to see, to look straight and look 
quick, and enjoy all this beautiful world. 

But I have seen people walking about, 
hardly seeing anything. Have you? Don’t 
you think they are something like moles on 
top of the ground ? 

Several times when Jesus was down here 
on earth he said, ‘* He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’”? Suppose we change two 
words and say, ‘‘ He that hath eyes to see, 
let him see.’’ Say it with me, and think of it 
as you walk home. Don’t go like a mole! 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—As this is Children’s Sunday, it 
is a most appropriate occasion to talk 
and sing of the friendship of Jesus for 

children, and for all, The second part of 
the Scripture portion (Luke 19 : I-10) will be 
sufficient for this purpose. 

Before the Story.—How can we tell when 
people are friends! Let the children answer. 
Talk about friends at home, in school, at play, 
in Sunday-school. We all may have friends 
who are not people; Gerald and his dog, 
Mabel and her pussy, John and his pony are 
all good friends. Some people make friends 
of flowers and birds, and even stop to talk to 
them. Down town, in Chicago, in the streets 
between high office buildings, there are many 
pigeons, that seem to know the windows of 
the offices where they have friends—for they 
fly to the window sills to find corn, peanuts, 
etc., and sometimes they are so friendly that 
they will eat from the hand. 

When I ride on the cars, at night, I push 
up the curtain to look for my friends among 
the stars, and when I see them I think that 
God, who watches the stars, is watching me 
too. The world is full of friends of all kinds, 
if we only look for them. 

To-day we want to talk and sing about the 
best friend for everybody. His name is—? 
Jesus. 

Review.—When Jesus began to go about 
doing good, preaching, teaching, and heal- 
ing, twelve friends often went with him to help 
and to learn, We call them the disciples. 
Can you name any? 

It was in the spring, when flowers were 
blooming, that Jesus and these disciples 
started for a trip to Jerusalem. During that 
journey Jesus proved in all sorts of ways that 
he wanted to be a friend to everybody. 

On that journey, ten lepers called to him, 
because they believed he was their friend. 
What did he do for them? People heard 
that he had cured the sick and lame, and he 
had helped the sad. It was during this jour- 
ney that mothers brought their babies and 
little children (Luke 18 : 15, 16). How did 
Jesus prove that he was the children’s friend. 
Repeat ‘‘ Let the little children come, etc.’’ 
Sing the familiar and appropriate stanzas of 
**'lhe sweet story of old,’’ and ‘* Jesus loves 
me, this I know,’’ or ‘‘ Jesus loves the little 
children,’’? from Carols, The farther they 
went on their journey, the larger the crowd 
grew which followed Jesus. 

This Week's Lesson Story.—After crossing 
a river, they passed a city with walls around 
it. A blind man called and asked Jesus to 
help him to see, and Jesus did so (Luke 18 : 
35-43). After that the crowd grew bigger 
than before, and they all tried to see Jesus. 
If you had been in that crowd, you couldn’t 
have seen because of grown folks taller than 
you. What would you have done? A litile 
girl might say to father or mother, please lift 
me up a minute so that I can see, a boy 
would hunt for a stone, or step, or fence, on 
which to stand. 

What else could anybody do? That is just 
what a short little rich man did, whose name 
was Zaccheus. He was rich because he took 
too much money for taxes from the people. 
Zacchzeus ran ahead and climbed a tree to 
watch Jesus pass, and he saw him, too. Then 
came a surprise, Jesus stopped, looked up, 
and said, ** Zacchzus, make haste and come 
down ’’—etc. Zacchzeus came as fast as he 
could and was pleased to take Jesus home. 
The fault-finders didn’t like it. They said, 
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esus is making a friend of a sinner. As 

esus talked to Zacchzeus; he knew he was a 
sinner, who had taken more money than be- 
longed to him. Zacchzeus was sorry and 
wanted to do better, so he said to 5 
‘*Lord, I will give half of my riches to the 
poor, and if I have wronged any man, I will 

y back four times as much as I took from 
him,’’? Then Jesus knew that Zacchzeus was 
really his friend. 

When the Pharisees found fault again be- 
cause Jesus had eaten in Zacchzeus’ home, 
Jesus said, ‘I came not to call the righteous 
(like you) but sinners,’’ ‘‘The Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost,’’ 

After the Story.—Let us sing or repeat: 


** Jesus, Friend of little children 
Be a friend to me. 
Take my hand and ever keep me 
Close to ‘Thee.”’ 


(Songs for Little People, 60 cents. Pilgrim Press.) 


How can children show that they are 
friends of Jesus? Sing, ‘‘ We Love Him,” 
Carols, 25 cts., Leyda Pub. Co., pay e 

ow can children show that they are friends 
of other children? Part of to-day’s special 
offering might be used to provide a picnic or 
summer outing for some children who could 
not go otherwise. 

Hand- Work.—Draw the tree and write, 
Zaccheus found a friend, or copy, ‘‘ Jesus, 
Friend of little children,”’ 


CHICAGO, 
% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. Zaccheeus seeks to see Jesus. 
2. Jesus seeks to save Zacchzeus, 
3. Jesus seeking all sinners to save them, 


OME friends of mine, on arriving at a 
great metropolitan hotel, found the 
place brilliantly lighted with special 

electrical decorations, and.the band playing 
to the great crowd assembled there. On 
inquiry he found that some great man was 
expected. Whodo you think it was? Yes, 
it was the man who was then our President, 
When any great statesman, author, or sol- 
dier comes to Philadelphia, he is entertained 
in a splendid hotel., No one would dream 
of his choosing the home of a despised citi- 
zen in which to stay. 

Yet this is what Jesus did. In his day 
there were no great hotels, but naturally we 
would expect to find this wonderful miracle- 
worker entertained in the best home avail- 
able. But how strange that he should have 
selected the home that we probably would 
not have considered, 

Jesus at this time was journeying toward 
Jerusalem from Jericho, Explain the situa- 
tion of these cities and the character of Jeri- 
cho, Picture the gathering crowds awaiting 
the approval of the stranger and his com- 
panions. Discuss the ways in which the 
news might have reached them. ' 

1, One man in Jericho is very anxious to 
see, but cannot. Who is he? What is his 
nationality? His business? How was he 
regarded by the citizens and taxpayers? 
Perhaps that is why they would not make 
room for the little fellow in front. 

What did Zacchzus do to accomplish his 
purpose? What traits of character are re- 
vealed by this act? Discuss why Zacchzeus 
was so interested. Recall how boys climb 
trees or freight-cars or house-roofs to see 
baseball games in which they are interested. 
The fact that Jesus had chosen a publican 
ior a disciple had probably roused a hope in 
Zacchezeus. 

2. Picture the coming of Jesus, the halt at 
the sycomore tree, the call to Zacchzeus. 
Note what Jesus said, how Zacchzeus re- 
sponded, how Zacchzus felt. What did 
Zacchzeus do on reaching his home? How 
did Zacchzus prove his conversion? Note 
his frank, fearless, humble acknowledgment 
of unfair dealing and willingness to restore. 
This is an unfailing evidence of real repent- 
ance, Discuss what made Zaccheeus do this. 
Did Jesus ask it? 

3. But why should Jesus have chosen the 
home of such a man rather than that of a re- 


spected citizen? Emphasize how much 
more convincing acts are than words. Jesus 
not only preached Mark 2: 17 and Luke 


19 : 10, but he gave us practical proof, 

When Jesus calls sinners : 

I~ lle calls them by name, as he did Zac- 
cheus. He comes to your heart, and speaks 
through the Holy Spirit. ‘ Florence, I 
want to abide in your heart to-day.”’ 
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2. He makes the same request to you, ‘1 
must abide with you.’’ He wants to prove 
that he loves sinners. He has chosen you 
(John 15 : 16). Have you offered your heart 
for the abiding-place for Jesus ? 

3. Jesus was passing, and had Zaccheus 
refused he might have been lost. To-day is 
the time to accept him. 
~ Jesus proved by actual demonstration that 
he did desire to save sinners. Zaccheeus 

roved by actual demonstration the power of 
ee in his life. What have you proved 
and demonstrated concerning Jesus in your 
life? Practising is the best Kind of preach- 
ing, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 10: 17-31. What was the one 
thing lacking? Why did the young man 
refuse ? 

Memorize Luke 16: 13. 
man serving mammon ? 

Read Luke 18: 18-30; memorize 1 Timo- 
thy 6: 10; Matthew6: 19-21. What did the 
man miss by his refusal ? What would have 
resulted if he had said ‘‘ Yes’’? ‘Tell who he 
was, his wealth, and why Jesus loved him. 
Almost persuaded is really lost, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


How was this 


Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


*¢ TN studying this lesson we must remem- 

ber two things,’’ explained teacher ; 

‘the Pharisees were the strictest 
church-members, and the publicans were 
Jews who were ‘hired by the Romans to col- 
lect the taxes, and were paid whatever they 
could graft, Which class do you think Jesus 
loved?’’ he asked, 

**The good, religious Pharisees,’’ an- 
swered Skinny Ross, without thinking. . 

** Naw, they were hypocrites,’’ spoke up 
Bulldog Jones. ‘* He loved the publicans.’’ 

**I think he loved them all,’’ said little 
Carl Gray thoughtfully. ‘He loved sin- 
ners, and the Pharisees were sinners just like 
the publicans,”’ 

Teacher agreed to that, and had us read 
the first six verses of the lesson. He said it 
was a story Jesus told to show the Pharisees 
how they looked to God, 

Then he called for the first home study 
question ; ‘* What was wrong with the Phari- 
see’s prayer?”’ 

Fred had that. He said the fellow was 
just bragging on himself, and never felt that 
he needed a single thing. 

Next Bert told how the publican’s prayer 
was good because it was humble, confessed 
his sin, and asked for something in accord- 
ance with God’s will. 

We talked a while about making our 
prayers real, then we read the next story in 
the lesson, about Zaccheus. 

‘* What was Zaccheus’ standing in the 
community ?’ was Bumps’ question. Bumps 
thought he must have been the biggest man 
in town because he was so rich. 

** Aw, he stole it all,’’ declared Bulldog, 
scornfully, ‘* Nobody had any use for an 
old grafter like that,’’ and he read verse 7 to 
prove it. 

‘* Money can’t take the place of charac- 
ter,’ said teacher, ‘‘and dishonest money 
never makes true friends.’’ 

** Why did Zacchzeus want to see Jesus?” 
was next. I told him mother and I decided 
it wes partly curiosity, and partly a longing 
that Jesus would help him to a better life. 
Some of the fellows thought it was all for 
show, but teacher said that verse 8 proved 
that Zacchzeus’ conscience was troubled and 
his heart tender, or he wouldn’t have yielded 
so easy to Christ. He thinks Zacchzeus was 
just hoping that Jesus would speak to him 
and give him a chance to repent. He says 
you never know what people about you are 
really thinking. Even the bad ones may not 
be as bad as they seem, and perhaps some of 
them are just waiting for a word of invitation 
to come to Sunday-school and church, and 
become Christians. 

Well, we went on through the home ques- 
tions that way. We decided Jesus wanted 
to go home with Zacchzus to do him good. 


| We thought Zacchzeus surely repented be- 


cause he did what he could to make things 
right. Teather talked quite a while about 
that. He told a story of a boy that lied on 
another boy and got him into trouble. The 
liar was sorry for it afterward, but he never 
did feel right till he went and confessed the 
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‘lie and got the boy his job back again, éven 
if he did get fired himself for it. 

Teacher said that’s why ‘‘ Keeping out of 
trouble is easier than getting out of trouble,’’ 
and he put that on the board for our lesson 
motto, 

We had quite a discussion about the last 
question, whether we ought to be friends 
with sinners. Bulldog thought not, ‘‘If 
go with bad ones you’!l sure catch their 

_ badness,’’ he declared. 

**I’d like to know how people are ever 
going to be made‘better if good people don’t 

elp them,’’ said Bert. 

Teacher finally decided that we might be- 
friend sinners without being intimate friends 
with them, He thinks we certainly ought to 
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help any who want to be better, but that 
boys ought not to associate much with evil 
men, for men’s influence on boys is stronger 
than boys’ influence on men; and I think so 
too. ° 

He gave each one of us one of these ques- 
tions to look up for next week: What does 
Luke tell about the man in this lesson? 
Why did Jesus seem to say in verse 18 that 
he was not good? Was verse 20 true? 
What was it the young man lacked? Why 
did he have to get rid of all his property be- 
fore he could be a Christian ? Why is it so 
hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven? Ought a person to be glad he is 
poor ? 

West Terre Haute, INnp, 





THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





Christ and Sinners 
IIE two passages, Luke 18: 9-14 and 
19: I-10, are only connected in thought, 
because both have to do with Christ as 
the Friend of sitners, We must therefore 
see how the former is related to what pre- 
cedes. After the ieaching about the king- 
dom (17 : 20-37), Christ gave several lessons 
on the proper attitude of his disciples, espe- 
cially as to prayer, and so we have chapter 
18 : 1-8, perseverance in prayer; and then 
verses 9-14, against pride and in favor of 
penitence. The story of Zacchzeus (fo : 
I-10) happened at Jericho, seventeen miles 
from Jerusalem, and is interesting be- 
cause he was one of the last sinners con- 
verted before our Lord’s death. Between 
the two sections come the lessons on divorce 
(Matt. 19 : 3-12; Mark 10: L-12); the re- 
ception of the little children (Mark ro : 13- 
fo); the young ruler (our next lesson), and 
the story of Bartimeeus (lesson for July 19). 
For the present sections see Stevens and 
Burton’s ‘* Harmony of the Gospels,’’ sec- 
tions 109 and 116 (Scribners, $1); Riddle’s 
*¢Outline Harmony of the Gospels,’’ sec- 
tions 104 and 111 (‘The Sunday School Times 
Co., 10 cents and 2§ cents); Croscup’s ‘** His- 
torical Charts,’’ sections 120 and 128 (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $1); Stirling’s 
** Atlas of the Life of Christ,’’ page 23, Nos. 
5 and 12 (Revell, 4ocents); Vollmer’s ‘* Mod- 
ern Student’s Life of Christ,’’ pages 205 and 
207 (Revell, $1). 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read chapter 18: 1-8. Al- 
though not in the lesson it seems necessary 
to see the connection, As Luke It gives 
the general, so these verses give the special 
teaching on prayer, the main thought here 
being perseverance, The section is an ap- 
plication of the foregoing (17 : 20, 22), show- 
ing that in ¢ssant prayer is the only refuge. 
The lesson is. first of all enforced (v. 1), 
showing ‘hat prayer is a great privilege and 
a real necessity. Then it is illustrated (vs. 
2-5). The picture of the judge is of course 
set in contrast with the character of God. It 
would seem as though attention was not to 
be expected from the judge because he was 
so regardless of the woman’s plea and his 
own duty while thinking only of his ease. 
On the other hand, the widow suggests some 
one with the greatest possible claims on his 
attention, and she continued pressing the 
matter until she was heard, All this is in- 
tended to show that prayer is urgent and 
should be associated with things needful as 
distinct from things wanted, ‘The prayer is 
then seen to be rewarded (vs. 6-8). If the 
unrighteous judge is willing to grant the 
widow’s request, much more is God ready 
to regard his people. But the point of verse 
8 is very important. It is as though Christ 
said that he was not afraid of God failing in his 
duty ; the only thing he feared was the peo- 
pie failing.in theirs. When the Son of man 
comes would he find this faith which endures 
long waiting, would he find those expecting 
hin? This throws light on yerse I and 
shows that our true attitude in prayer is per- 
sistent faith, even though the delay is long. 

Tuesday.—Read verses 9-12. Although 
not connected with the foregoing there is 
really a close association of thought. Prayer 
must be void of self confidence. Note the 
contrast between these men, The Pharisee 
evidently posed conspicuously as he struck 





an attitude, But although he was among the 
devout worshipers there was no prayer in 
what he said. Ile was self-righteous and 
despised others. He used the name of God, 
but there was no love in it. ‘He glances 
at God, but contemplates himself’’ (Plum- 
mer), Everything was conventional, with no 
sense o1 sin and no glow of devotion. He 
measured himself with the worst publican, a 
very easy matter, and his flagrant unchari- 
tableness is seen as in calmness he evidently 
looks at the publican and institutes the com- 
parison. How easy it is for us to think our- 
selves much better than others, when all the 
while we are using a very poor standard of 
comparison. Some are glad they do not 
steal, and yet they may lie. Others are 
thankful they do not drink, and yet they may 
lie and steal. It is so easy to take a pride in 
not being sinners of a particular kind, and 
a all the while we may be guilty of terrible 
n 


‘hypocrisy. The man uses ‘I’? five times, 


boasting of what he was, and did. He ac- 
tually performed more than the law de- 
manded (v. 12). He was wrong in his am- 
bitious motive, for he desired to impress and 
win men, though all the while he was setting 
up a false standard and showing a shallow- 
ness which was deplorable. 


Wednesday.—Read verses 13, 14. By 
contrast the publican is seen, full of self- 
distrust, pouring out his heart in confession 
and receiving the recognition from God of his 
genuineness, His prayer is very significant, 
*“*God be propitiatory to me the sinner’’ 
(see Heb, 2: 17). Luke here mentions the 
great Pauline truth of justification, first found 
in Genesis 15:6; Isaiah 50:8; 53: 11, 
but fully in Romans 3 (see also Luke Io: 
29; 16:15). Thus, repentant, sincere, and 
honest prayer will assuredly be answered and 
never sent empty away. The prayer of the 
poor widow and the prayer of the honest 
publican prevailed with God, while that of 
the self-righteous Pharisee only added to his 
own condemnation, 


Thursday. Read chapteri9: 1-4. Now 
comes the picture of another sinner and of 
Christ’s relation to him, Luke alone charac- 
teristically records this story, expressive of 
grace and its universality. Zacchzeus was a 
member of a despised calling. Jericho was 
a chief custom-house, and the office of ** chief 
publican ’’ was that of a ‘‘ middleman ’’ be- 
tween the ordinary tax-gatherer and the 
Roman Government. It was hated by the 
Jews, whose feelings were in a way natural, 
because generally these people could only 
acquire their wealth by fraud and tyranny. 
Zacchzeus, however, earnestly desired to see 
Jesus, It was something more than curios- 
ity, for evidently he had been drawn to Jesus 
Christ, and now was his opportunity. His 
personal deficiency was such that he was 
compelled to climb up into one of the Egyp- 
tian fig-trees with low branches. Without 
any regard for appearance or position he got 
up into the tree. Someone has said, ** Who 
dares to say the sycomore is barren? Here 
is one laden with good fruit.’’ 

Friday.—Read verses 5-7. But now it 
was the turn of Jesus Christ to take notice of 
Zaccheeus, and looking up, he bade him hurry 
down, because it was necessary to abide that 
day at his house. There seems to be no other 
instance of Christ inviting himself, hut he 
evidently knew he would be welcome. It 
was at once a personal, gracious, and press- 
ing invitation, Here we have one of the 





frequent instances of Christ’s use of ** must.’’ 
The response of Zacchzus was prompt, joy- 
ful, and hearty, for it was just the very thing 
he desired. But of course the opponents at 
once began to complain, ‘They murmured 
that Christ had gone to such a man as Zac- 
cheeus. So far from thinking that such an 
one had special need they were prepared to 
ostracise him and those of his calling. It 
shows how far these leaders of religion had 
departed from the right path. 


Saturday.—Read verses 8,9. Zacchzeus 
evidently heard these murmurs, and seems 
to have felt them keenly, for at once he took 
his stand and publicly avowed what he was 
doing. It is usually thought that the words 
refer to the future purpose of his life as in- 
fluenced by Christ, but it is noteworthy that 
the verb is in the present, and therefore may 
suggest what he had been in the habit of 
doing for some time past. ‘‘ Zacchzeus stood,’’ 
Does not this seem as though he meant to 
justify his position, alleging that his life was 
not as his objectors were complaining? If 
this is so, then he must have been penitent 
before Jesus Christ came, and had been 
showing it by giving half of his goods to the 
poor, and restoring fourfold in any case of 
wrongful exaction. At any rate our Lord at 
once assures the man of salvation, present, 
posters, and domestic. Christ sides with 

im as against his enemies, and says tnat 
even he, though a publican, is a son of Abra- 
ham, a spiritual son, in spite of their excom- 
munication of him, Here again the tense is 
in the present. It does not say, ‘‘has be- 
come,”’ but ‘‘is’’ a son of Abraham. On 
the whole it seems to the present writer most 
natural to suppose that Zacchzus is just tell- 
ing in self-defense what had been his practise 
since the time he first felt an interestin Jesus 
Christ. 


Sunday.—Read verse 10. Now comes 
the Lord’s application of this incident. Like 
chapter 15, it is his defense. He tells the 
Pharisees that he had come ‘‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’’ It is as though 
her said that, even admitting all that could 
be said about Zaccheeus, it was: just a case 
for him to deal with, He was there with 
special reference to those who were lost in 
sin, lost to God, to self, to holiness, and to 
heaven, and these he had come ‘‘to seek 
and to save.’’ As Son of man he was sym- 
pathetic with these outcasts, and God had 
not only sent, but had ‘‘come’’ in the per- 
son of his Son. Infinite love and infinite 
wisdom combined to seek and to save, 
Righteousness Would have said, **The soul 
that sinneth it shall die,’’ but Peace said, ‘‘ I 
will have mercy.’’ And so in Christ Jesus 
righteousness and peace met, and God is just 
and the justifier. Thus we have the old yet 
ever new gospel, Jesus seeking and saving, 
Jesus passing by and offering himself for ac- 
ceptance, and the moment we receive him 
into our hearts, salvation comes to us, and 
from that time forward we have the experience 
of a rejoicing soul, a happy home, a bright 
prospect, and a clear witness to the love and 
grace of God. 


Questions for Further Study 


This lesson is so full of material that each 
section calls for the closest possible attention, 
The topics are very numerous. 

1. The subject of prayer. In chapter 18 : 
I-14 we see two requirements of prayer ; per- 
sistence, and sincerity. Because God is our 
Father we are to persevere; because our 
Father is God we are to be sincere, The 
entire question of prayer should be studied. 

2. The greatest hindrance to the gospel is 
self-righteousness. This is seen in the Phari- 
sees. It was the acute difficulty Paul had to 
face in connection with the Jews, and consti- 
tuted one of the problems of his ministry. 
See Romans 3: 19, 27; 10: 1-4. The same 
spirit is seen to-day and ‘is still a great hin- 
drance to the gospel. 

3. Christianity in relation to sin is one of 
the outstanding topics of the entire lesson 
and should be carefully studied in the light 
of comparative religion. The gospel is the 
only religion which meets this terrible fact. 
The issue of the British Weekly for Feb- 
ruary 19 had a splendid article full of sug- 
gestion, on ‘‘Christ Receiving Sinners,’’ See 
also Dr. James Orr’s great book, ‘‘Sin as a 
Problem of To-day ’’ (Doran, $1.50). 

4. The possibility of sudden conversion is 
raised in the story of Zacchzeus. Other in- 
stances (in Acts) should be compared with 
this, especially in Acts 16. It is a simple 
but significant fact in the spiritual realm. 

5. The principles of Christian giving seem 
to be suggested by the Pharisee (chap. 18 : 
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12) and Zacchzus (19 : 8). The New Tes- 
tament lays down ‘three principles: (a) ac- 
cording to ability (Acts 11 : 29); (4) according 
to prosperity (1 Cor. 16: 2); (c) according to 
purpose (2 Cor. g : 7). , 

6. The personal appear of Christ is very 
important, as seen in the story of Zacchzeus. 
A fine treatment of verse 10 will be found in 
**StudieS in Luke’s Gospel,’’ by Charles S. 
Robinson, D.D, (American Tract Society, 25 
cents, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











HE sharing of the responsibility of family 
worship with the younger members of 
the family is sometimes interesting and 

helpful, Recently I learned of a little two- 
and-a-half-year-old girl who had just learned 
to whistle. She was visiting with her 
mother in the home of a friend who usually 
called the family together for prayers by 
whistling. The little stranger took it up, to 
the amusement of all, and the helpful service 
was thus ushered in with a bit of merriment 
to all, and real joy on the part of the child. 

In another instance I knew of a child who 
had recently learned to read music very well, 
and who could play a few hymns, going to 
the piano and playing the first verse of a 
familiar hymn, It was the gathering note 
and bugle call for all. 

In another instance a father closed the 
morning meal by starting a familiar Psalm or 
passage of Scripture in which all joined, and 
the family went directly from the dining- 
room to the adjoining room for prayers. 

But perhaps the most precious memory is 
that of the old home, which comes back to 
many of us, where one of the children went 
to the shelf or table and took the Bibles, 
distributing them to each member of the 
family, and then about the table we read 
around, usually two verses each, and then 
knelt for a soul-uplifting prayer, which 
always had close connéction with the Scrip- 
ture just read, and related it to the duties 
and blessings of the day. vt 





June 8 to 14 
Mon.—Luke 18 : 9-14; 19: 1-10. 
The Friend of Sinners. 


By parable and conduct the Master evi- 
denced his friendship for sinners. Although 
he ever and always hated sin, he never hated 
the sinner. He seemed to see in the most 
despicable the beauty of the soul when re- 
generated by his saving grace. How much 
bitter judgment of others would cease if we 
could view men with Christ’s eyes. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Cite certain histor- 
ical facts in our nation’s life which have 
shown the care and providence of God. 
Thank God that our forefathers were re- 
warded for their zeal and faith in seeking a 
country where they:tould worship according 
to their consciences. Thank God for the 
faith, wisdom, and piety of those who 
founded and fostered our government, Pray 
that wisdom be given those who are guiding 
the affairs of state to-day. 


Tues.—Luke 18: 1-8. Importunate Prayer. 

, We sometimes wonder if God wishes us to 
pray constantly and repeatedly for others 
and for desired blessings. But this is be- 
cause we are impatient and human. He has 
bid us ask constantly: ‘* Ask in faith, be- 
lieving’’?; ‘* Ye have not, because ye ask 
not.’? Recently I learned of a mother who 
prayed thirty-eight years for her son’s con- 
version, and died without seeing him a 
Christian, but the year following he vielded, 
and now thanks God that his mother never 
stopped_praying. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Thank God for his 
interest and plan in all our lives; for the 
divine providence ‘guarding and guiding 
us; for watchful care and protection ; ex- 
press gratitude that “the angel of Jehovah 
encampeth round about them that fear 
him.”’ Thank him that nothing hap- 
pens in our lives without his knowledge, and 
that only our wilful sin will thwart his 
plan for us. 


Wed.—Matt; 6: 5-15. True and False Prayer. 
Private personal prayer is not only the 
evidence of true piety, but it is also the 
creator and developer of faith and holiness, 
We love to pray alone, and we practise it. 


























LESSON FOR JUNE 14 (Luke 18 : 9-14 ; 19: 1-10) 


No amount of public prayer, whether Tis- 
tened to or uttered by one’s self, can suffice 
for the quiet place and the prayer of the 
closet. Those who pray alone the most 
help others the most when they pray in 
public, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Remember in 
—~ the week-day services of the church. 
Ask that the minister may be guided and 
blessed in preparation for the sermons of the 
coming Sunday. Ask for God's blessing at 
the weekly prayer service, and that a larger 
proportion of the church members may wish 
to attend. Pray for the young Bae oe 
work, the missionary societies, the Sunday- 
school, officers, teachers, and scholars. 


Thurs.— Matt. 23: 1-13, Pharisaical Hypocrisy. 


‘** For they say and do not.’’ It is easy to 
become Pharisaical without meaning to., 
Those who are in public religious leadership 
are constantly expected to direct and assist 
others in form and method of worship. Ad- 
monition and exhortation become a of 
their work, but the real influence of life isin 
what we do rather than in what we say. 
The more public a man’s work is, the more 
care he needs to exert to be consistent, 


PRAYER SuGcEsTions: J¢ is well to weigh 
thoughtfully each utterance in public prayer, 
and to be sure that we pray with ali sincer- 
ity and comprehension. The glib tongue 
never should be used in prayer. Reverence 
has ever been emphasised in all sacred story 
and precept. ‘** Use not vain repetitions,”’ 
The ‘Yea, yea’? and **Nay, nay” of 
prayer signifies exact and genuine request 
and sincere adoration, 


Fri.— Matt. 9 : 9-13. A Publican Called. 


What a surprised mortal Matthew the pub- 
lican must have been when Jesus called him 
to become his follower. And how naturally 
Jesus seemed to sit with the Aa gg and 
sinners, and they were not afraid of him! 
The world with all its sin to-day longs for 
and welcomes Jesus of Nazareth. ‘That is 
why it seems so appropriate to see a Salva- 
tion Army officer coming out of the door 
of a house of sin and suffering. ‘‘ Jesus 
saves.’’. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
care nothing for Christ. Traveling one day 
on a train where every look of aman near 
by showed his bitterness toward religion, and 
every utterance was framed with an oath, it 
was a comfort quietly to pray for him. His 
Jace was hard and wicked, but Christ would 
have won him, Pray for all those who are 
without Christ, and pray that we may win 
them. 


Sat.—Acts 16: 25-34. The Jailer’s Conversion. 


When Paul and Silas were unjustly cast 
into the inner prison at Philippi how little 
they dreamed that this was to be the means 
of converting the man who fastened their 
feet in the stocks, and the conversion of all 
his family. The method by which God 
works is not according to man’s plans. The 
imprisonment of John Bunyan gave the 
world ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for officers of 
the law, for judges and justices, for city offi- 
cials and policemen, Pray that those who 
are appointed for law and righteousness 
may be law-abiding and righteous them- 
selves, Pray for jailers and guards as well 
as for prisoners. Pray for those who are 
unjustly punished, and also F bad those who 
are unjustly free from punishment who are 
guilly in their souls, 


Sun.—Psalm 133. Brotherly Fellowship. 


There is nothing more beautiful than loy- 
alty to our own loved ones. Sometimes we 
seem to be more loyal to new friends and re- 
cent acquaintances than we are to the mem- 
bers of our own families. A just rebuke 
was given by a schoolgirl to her classmate 
when she spoke lightly of her mother’s ad- 
vice. ‘* Well,” replied her companion, * if 
I had a mother, I would just try in every 
way to do as she asked; my mother is 
dead.”’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
all that home and love mean; for the joy of 
loving each other; for Christian training 
and Christian influences. Thank God for 
friendships and schoolmates, for comforts 
and conveniences, for health and pleasure 
and play. Thank God for children and 
their merriment and fun-making. Thank 
God for work and the means to live happily. 








[ Children at Home 





Curious Facts About Eggs. 
By Walter K. Putney 


GGS are very peculiar things. On my 
desk I have an ostrich egg, and my 
friend from California who sent this 

particular egg to me wrote : 

‘*The ostrich egg is the meat of many 
families. People have a wrong idea about 
ostrich eggs; they seem to think that just 
because they are large they are not good to 
eat. Let me assure you that theyare. Here 
at home an ordinary ostrich egg will feed a 
family of six, in an omelet for breakfast, and 
there will Se plenty left for the cat !’’ 

Let us go way down the list of sizable 
eggs, and look at those of the humming-bird. 
What small and beautiful eggs they are, and 
how delicate! I should like to see the os- 
trich egg and that of the humming-bird side 
by side! 

Mother Nature has her own ways of pro- 
tecting her young; She fias her own way of 
caring for the weak and helpless, What 
creature could break the shell of the ostrich 
egg, even if it could withstand the defense of 
the mother bird? Snakes love eggs and 
small birds, but they would not enjoy meet- 
ing the attack which an ostrich would make 
if they tried te take her eggs. The men who 
hunt the eggs of wild ostriches do not care 
to come within striking distance of that mar- 
velous foot with which mother ‘ostrich de- 
fends herself. Yet, on the other hand, the 
hungriest snake could pass the nest of the 
humming-bird a dozen times an hour and 
not see it, because it is so cleverly hidden by 
that peculiar protection which nature gives— 
the way it is colored. Ifthe eggs were not 
also colored to match their surroundings, 
what would. be the use of having the bird 
and nest hidden in this way? In contrast 
the eggs would show very plainly. 

Take a peep at Madam Whippoorwill. 
Can you see her nest? Hunt for it as long 
as you will; go through the deep woods 
where you are told that this bird spends most 
of the time during the day,—at night, you 
know, her slirill shriek wakes the echoes far 
and wide,—and yeu will not find anything 
that looks at all like a well-defined nest. 
To be sure, you may find a ‘‘ burrow ’’ where 
the whippoorwill has dusted herself, or you 
may find a place where she has accidentally 
scratched some leaves into a nest-like heap 
in looking for some special and unusual bit 
to eat, but you will find nothing that looks 
like a nest, ‘Then you will begin to wonder 
why. I'll tell you. Madam Whippoorwill 
lays her eggs on any old stump, or on a hol- 
low place in arock. Her eggs do not need 
a nest; they are warmed enough by the sun- 
shine as it streams through the branches of 
the trees. The eggs are a creamy white in 
color, marked with beautiful shades of pur- 
ple and lavender. What better could imitate 
the sunshine rays? 

You may ask what causes these different 
colorings in eggs. While the eggshell is 
being formed, ducts carry the colors and de- 
posit them upon the soft shell; then the 
shell hardens, and the colors are not dis- 
turbed when the egg is laid. Of course the 
colors differ very much, and while eggs of 
the same kind of bird may resemble each 
other, they vary so much that one who is not 
an expert collector of eggs often fails to 
recognize the kind of eggs he finds. For ex- 
ample, the song sparrows that live in the 
wooded country have eggs that look entirely 
different from the eggs of sparrows that live 
where there are no trees. The eggs need 
to have different coloring in order to suit 
the surroundings of the nest, and nature pro- 
tects the eggs in this way. Eggs also differ 
in size. The eggs of the birds whose young 
are born with down all on, and ready soon 
after hatching to run about, are larger than 
those of parents whose young are born sight- 
less and naked. Some people have an idea 
that the eggs of birds that are ‘* born with 
clothes on’’ are more highly marked than 
others, but this is not always so. To be 
sure, the nests of these birds are usually on 
or near the ground and more protection is 
needed against enemies that come along on 
the ground as well as from enemies in the 
air; but this protection is given in nearly 
every case by the parents’ selection of the 
nest itself,—in some out-of-the-way place 
where the protective coloring is better suited 
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to the parent bird than to the . This is 
because the birds themselves would be more 
easily seen than their eggs, if their coloring 
did not protect them. 

The shape of the egg depends somewhat 
upon whether the young are to be born 
naked or with down rte J their little 
bodies. The s of birds that are born 
naked are smaller and much more pointed 
than the others, Some bird experts believe 
that the rounder the “gs the less time the 
baby bird will spend in the nest, and the 
more able it will be to care for itself. You 
know that little chicks can run about very 
soon after hatching, and they come from very 
round eggs. 

It is interesting to notice how many eggs 
are laid in the nests of the birds. Some 
birds have only one brood, some two, and 
some—like the hens—seem to have no spe- 
cial number. Most of our song-birds lay 
from three to five eggs. Some birds lay as 
many as twenty eggs, and there are some 
which can actually be forced to lay a great 
many more. 

** Forced ”’ laying is best illustrated in the 
common hen, If her nest is not found and 
the eggs taken away, she is satisfied with a 
dozen or fifteen eggs. Yet, how often do 
we read of special food that will make the 
poor, overworked hen lay a hundred and fifty 
eggs at least, in one year. Another example 
is found in the warblers, which often have 
their nests invaded by the cowbirds. When 
a cowbird’s egg is discovered in a nest, it is 
not uncommon for the parents to build a 
second story on to their nest, and leave their 
own and the cowbird’s egg to go unhatched. 
Then the mother bird begins all over again 
in the upper story of the nest. Chapman, 
in his book ‘Bird Life,’’ writes about a 
flicker whose nest was regularly robbed just 
to see how many eggs would be laid. he 
bird laid seventy-one eggs in seventy-three 
days. 

A good plan in studying eggs is to keep a 
little chart showing the shape of the eggs ; 
the color and differences of color in the same 
nest, and in the eggs of other similar birds ; 
the number of eggs and how many of the 
number hatch; what birds nest ‘‘ neigh- 
borly’’; in what nests ‘‘alien’’ eggs are 
found (like those of the cowbird) ; how many 
birds abandon their nests when invaded in 
this way, and how many rebuild right over 
the invaded nest; how many sets of eggs 
are laid in a season, and how many in each 
set, etc. It would be a good thing to leave 
several blank spaces for items that you may 
notice about certain nests you may be watch- 
ing. This plan of study is very interesting, 
and really. worth while. 


Leg, Mass, 





' The Young People’s 


Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 14, 1914 


How Employers and Employees Should 
Work Together (Col, 3 : 22-25; 4:1). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Israel’s strike (Exod. 5 : 1-9). 
TUEsS.—'the unemployed (Matt. 20 : 1-16). 
WED.—Duties of masters (Eph. 6 : 9). 
THURS. —Duties of servants (Eph. 6 : 5-8). 
FRI.—Each doing his part (1 Cor. 12: 14-26). 
SAT.—Brotherhood (Matt. 23 : 8-12). 











What is our duty toward our employer ? 

What is an employer’s duty toward an em- 
ployee ? 

What is the meaning of mogern strikes ? 


HE great trouble is that every one talks 
of his rights and not of his duties. We 
are ready to talk of the other man’s 

duties and our own rights, but not of the 
other man’s rights and our own duties. And 
also it is legal rights that the privileged peo- 
ple are thinking of, not their moral rights, 
not what rights they would have if they were 
members of a society where social justice 
and industrial equality prevailed, while the 
rights which the unprivileged demand are 
rights which too often have no existence, and 
never could have in any society which could 
exist if once it began to recognize such 
rights, 

But let men begin to speak and think about 

* 
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their duties, and what a change would pass 
over the world! If each employer asked 
himself how much he could do for his em- 
ployees, how large a share they might justly 
enjoy in the proceeds of the business, how 
favorable the conditions of their labor might 
be made ; and if each employee asked himself 
how much more he could do for his employer, 
how much more faithfully and efficiently 
he could do his work, how much he owed to 
the whole of society,—what a new spirit 
would come into humanity ! 


Of course every one sees the differences 
which capitalism and the organization of 
labor have introduced. Duties are persona], 
It is hard to feel them except toward persons, 
and the modern organization of industry has 
depersonalized both capital and labor. And 
yet the idea of duty prevails in the state 
which is not personal, In spite of all our 
political corruption there is patriotism, There 
must be a loyalty to society in its economic 
organization, just as there is to society in its 
political organization, Man must learn to 
serve man, and that all work is service of 
man, and that employer and employee alike 
are men engaged in the equal service of men, 


“ 


Each of us can and should make our own 
contribution to the solution of the problem 
of discontent. We can do it by doing our 
own full duty toward our employer, and by 
harboring no feeling but a feeling of brother- 
hood in our heart toward every one, whether 
above or below us in the workshop of life. 
The spirit of separateness does not belong to 
any one caste, The union men who ostra- 
cize the non-union man, the bookkeeper 
who deals harshly with the messenger-boy, 
the salesman who looks down on the deliv- 
ery-man, the matron who treats a maid with 
hardness, and the maid who behaves toward 
a mistress either with resentment or with 
servility, are all acting as enemies of human 
good-will and brotherhood, 


% 

Each member of society will receive ac- 
cording to his need only when each con- 
tributes according to his ability. 

God loves a cheerful giver of service as 
well as a cheerful giver of money. 

Those who are getting what they have not 
earned are not all either employers or em- 
ployees. 

Every one who employs a servant should 
remember that God is the master of that 
servant also and of the master of that servant, 

Every man will get his rights when every 
man does his duties, and not before. 

Whoever speaks or feels harshly against a 
brother betrays the brotherhood. 





Did the Work 
Grew Strong on Right Food 


You can’t grow strong by merely ex- 
ercising. You must have food—the kind 
you can digest and assimilate, 

Unless the food you eat is digested it 
adds to the burden the digestive organs 
have naturally to carry. This often 
means a nervous breakdown. 

‘About a year ago,” writes a Massa- 
chusetts lady, ‘‘I had quite a serious 
nervous breakdown, caused, as I be- 
lieved, by overwork and worry. I also 
suffered untold misery from dyspepsia. 

‘* First . gare up my position, then I 
tried to find a remedy for my troubles, 
something that would make me well and 
strong, something to rest my tired stom- 
ach and build up my worn-out nerves 
and brain. 

**I tried one kind of medicine after 
another, but nothing seemed to help me. 

‘* Finally a friend suggested change of 
food and recommended Grape-Nuts. 
With little or no faith in it, I tried a 
package. That was eight months ago, 
and I have never been without it since. 

‘*Grape-Nuts did the work. It helped 
me grow strong and well. Grape-Nuts 
put new life into me, built up my whole 
system and made another woman of 
me !” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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World-News that 
is Making Sunday- 
School a 


of honor 











In Ja ete ae 
have as to more than 
1300 scales who e not missed a 


single Sunday in fama Minas at Sun- 
day-school for a ye year. Forty- 
two were honored for perfect attend- 
ance for five years. 


A young woman abe was focmorly 


a Brooklyn y-school girl is the 
only fores missionary in a huge dis- 
trict in China of five million people, 


and she is opening the eyes of the 
Chinese to Sunday-school work. In 
& city of vewy the authorities are 

impressed by her work that they 
peo "a fering former temples without 
cost for use as Sunday-schools, 


The Vice-Mayor cf Tokyo is a 
Presbyterian elder. In an address in 


New York City not ao ss told 
of meas gratitude to the ited States, 
and added: “Send usa spiritual Com- 


modore Perry who shall knock and 
knock until the door of Japan’s soul 
shall be opened.” The World’s Sun- 
day School Convention that is to meet 
in Tokyo in 1946 will help to do this. 


A careful revision of the World’s 
Sunday-school statistics sented last 
year at Zurich shows that the Sun- 
day-school membership of the world 

a large er by more nen a million than 

en supposed, It numbers now 
soles than thirty millions. 


ITHIN the last ten years the time- 
tested Sunday-school has leaped 
to a new place of world: recog- 

nition. Missionaries are realizing as 
never before that they can not do with- 
out it in the foreign field, Business and 
official leaders in the non-Christian world 
are realizing that the Sunday-school has 
a place in the life of America that can 
not and must not be ignored by them- 
selves. ‘* WorldS ae -school history” 
has a new meaning to-day. 


Do you want to keep in touch with it? 


Would you like to be able to tell — 
Sunday-school, your church, your class, 
from time to time, some of the livest, 
most inspiring of these facts that are 
coming to pass throughout the world ? 


The Sunday School Times has made 
plans that put this within your reach. 
Te wants every Sunday-school reader to 
realize that, whether he is in some little 
Sunday-school in a country or frontier 
town, or in a great metropolitan school, 
he is part of a world movement of thrill- 
ing power and interest. 


A new department of World Sunday- 
school News is to be launched next 
week in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. Three great Sunday- 
school leaders will combine to secure 
the news for your reading : 


Mr. Frank L. Brown, American 
General Secretary of the Worlds Sun- 
day School Association, 


Tue Rev. Carry Bonner, Aritish 
General Secretary of the Worlds Sun- 
day School Association, 


Mr. Marion Lawrancr, General Sec- 
vetary of the International Sunday 
School Association, 


Among them these three leaders will 
cover the whole world of Sunday-school 
activity for yourinformation. The nug- 
gets of news that vor | send to The Sun- 

dy School Times will be carefully sifted 
and ‘brought together in a department 
appearing about once a month during 
the remainder of this year, 


Watch for the World-News. 
It starts next week. 
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EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 
The Best for Infant Feeding. 


Send for Baby Book 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., New York 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


7 Gramercy Park, West 
Under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch of the 


NewYorkCity Mission Society 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Pres. 
Special advantages are offered in Bible Study and 
practical work to young women desiring to enter 
upon city, home or foreign mission work. Address 
your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H,. WHITE, Supt. 
Room 401, 105 East 22nd St., New York City 


~~~Preparation for) 
Social and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 
prepares young women of American and foreign 
parentage for sociaf and religious service amon 

their own people ; also for church visitors, pastors 
secretaries, and the various forms of institutional 
church work, Correspond with the Principal, 


Mrs, Mary W.Mills,5111 Fowler Ave.S.E.,Cleveland,0. 
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Ideal Sundaes ‘School Hymns 


containing The World's ‘Best Music—The je 
arrangements from Handel, Sullivan 
Malloy, Wane and man y others, Also ‘the best pewy 
Christian Hymnology and bright, melodious, scri 
tural every Sunday songs. Fully Orchest 
the hundred; 32c¢ each, by mail. Money 
ck if book is returned. Send’ Pe copy now! 
650c Sacred Sheet Music Solo FR Seed 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018.20 Arch St., Phila. 
F. E, HATHAWAY, Agent, 425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rich in hymns of praise, of ‘the spiritual awaken- 
ing and developing life, and of service to others, 


386 PAGES OF Pee ea, Seweat- 
SCHOOL MATERIA 
Quantity price, 30cents. Send for a sample copy. 








The Century Co,, Union Sq., New York City 
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Philadelphia, May 30, 1914 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


Tue SunpDay SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Adult Class Questions 


Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


1. Should adult classes be taught 
lecture or by the question be Jpuah ba the 

2. Would it be a good plan to unite all the 
adult classes under one teacher if it is impos- 
sible to get good teachers, and all the classes 
have to meet in one room anyway ? 

3. Do you think the future Bible school will 
have the as teacher of the great united 
adult classes, and — He be taught by the lec- 
ture method ?—L. M 


HERE is no doubt but that the discus- 
sion methods for adult classes are bet- 
ter than either the question or the 

lecture methods. However, in introducing 
the discussion method, it is valuable to use 
the question method, and sometimes the 
teachers will do well to make comments 
themselves, which of course would take the 
nature of the lecture method. 

2. In an emergency it might be permissi- 
ble to unite all the adult classes under one 
teacher, but it would certainly have to be an 
emergency. The present growth of the 
. adult classes has been marked by separate 
classes for the men and for the women, At 
present there is a growing tendency toward 
dividing the men into at least three classes, 
—one for young men, one for middle-aged 
men, and one for older men, The same 
division for the women is also practicable. 
If you are obliged because of your limitations 
of room to have all the classes together in 
one room, it should be only a temporary ar- 
rangement. I would advise you to begin at 
once the raising of a building fund, and to 
plan to build class-rooms for these classes. 
T am sure this can be done in a place where 
the men and women desire it, and have a 
mind to work, 

3. I do not believe the future Bible classes 
will have the pastor as the teacher of the 
united class, As stated before, I feel. sure 
that the adult division will be divided into 
classes, and the basis of division will always 
be group interest. 





Why should a class organize ?—A. B. C. 


IVISION oF WoRK.— Organization 
transforms the class from a teacher’s 
enterprise to a stock company where 

the members share mutually in the manage- 
ment of the class and in the direction of its 
activities. 

2. Permanency. — Organization increases 
the class spirit. The organized class becomes 
‘*cur class,’? not ** the teacher’s class.’’ 
The unorganized class suffers greatly if the 
teacher is removed, and sometimes is obliged 
todisband. The organized class helps to se- 
cure another teacher, and in the interim main- 
tains its class-work, and is thus held together. 
Though much depends upon the teacher, the 
permanency of the class should not rest 
wholly upon his personality and work. 
Changes must necessarily come, 

3. Strength. — The organized class gives 
each one of its members a voice in the class 
management and in its activities. Each 
member is given something definite to do. 
The weakness of one is supplemented by the 
strength of another, and thus the strength 
of the class becomes the united strength of 
the best talents of all its members, The 
class becomes a force at work, not merely a 
field for work. 

4. Increased Membership. — When men 
organize and go after men, or women organ- 
ize and go after women, they are sure to 
succeed. One of the State Sunday School 
Associations reported that one hundred 
classes, representing many different condi- 
tions, showed an increase of almost jone 
hundred percent within a year after organ- 
ization. Such testimony as this is constantly 
being received from all parts of the field. 
The presence of a large number of men and 
women in the Sunday-school service will help 
to solve the ‘*‘ big boy ’’ and the “big girl ”’ 
problems by attracting and holding these 
boys and girls in the Sunday-school at a 
time when they are so easily lost from its 
membership. 

5. An Adequate Service. Organization 





enables the class todo things. The appoint- 
| ment of special committees, the assignment 








of definite work to each committee, and_the — 


introduction of various class activities, does 
much toward realizing the ideal: ‘*an ade- 
= ate Christian service for every member.”’ 

rge and permanent success is assured 
when this ideal is attained. 


2 
Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School» 
Association. 


Some people interested in teacher-training 
seem to regard the course of study as nothing 
more than an intellectual exercise. Do you re- 
gard aN course as merely a training the 
mind 


HE teacher-training course should mean 
much more than knowledge of child 
nature, teaching principles, and Bible 

facts. The end in view should be tlie devel- 
opment of spiritual forces. In the laudable 
effort to introduce the best educational ideas 
into the Sunday-schools, there is always dan- 
ger of overlooking the fact that our work has 
largely to do with the will and with the affec- 
tions. The great aim of Sunday-school teach- 
ing is the making of strong Christian charac- 
ters, ‘The supreme purpose of teacher-train- 
ing is to make competent, spiritually minded 
teachers. The life of the Christlike teacher 
will speak more effectively than his words. 





I am teacher of.a class of half a dozen young 
ladies between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
years. ‘This class is constantly being called 
upon to furnish substitute teachers for the lower 
grade classes. ‘I feel that my girls ‘are unpre- 
pared for this work, though they are old ‘enough 
to do it. I would like to convert the class into 
a “substitute teachers’”’ class. Will you 
kindly tell me how I should prepare them for 
this work? What ought I do as feacher of a 
**substitute teachers’’ class besides: teach the 
lesson truths as'I try to do now.?—X."Y. Z. 


HE most pressing, need of your class 
seems to be a general furnishing in 
systematic Bible knowledge, pedagogy, 

and psychology: that is, they need to know 
the Book they are to teach, the pupils who 
are to be taught, and effective means of im- 
parting knowledge. In order to secure this 
help, the class should take a regular teacher- 
training course, with stated examinations. 
If at all possible, occupy a class-room that 
can be closed. If this is not available, with- 
draw from the main school after the opening 
exercises and assemble the class in the 
church auditorium or in a near-by house. 
This will enable you to give a longer time to 
class-work than you could otherwise, 


You would then have time not only for 


the training lesson, but a period could also 
be reserved in which to consider how to 
teach the next Sunday’s lesson. If the girls 
must be used for substitute work, I would so 
plan that that no member of the class should 
be called for that work more than one Sun- 
day in five or six weeks, 





Is it desirable to have the ieusbdbdeadiing 
class receive the diplomas at the county or dis- 
trict convention, or would you advise that the 
exercises be held at a session of the Sunday- 
school, or at some church service ? 


Y ALL means hold a graduation exercise 
in the local church, Your church and 
school should have the stimulus that 

will come from a recognition of work done for 
the better equipment of its teaching force. 

Ask the pastor to preach a sermon to the 
graduating class, and have the diplomas con- 
ferred at a regular church service. Or per- 
haps he would give over the Sunday evening 
service to a teacher-training commencement 
program. You could then have members of 
the graduating class participate with essays 
and addresses and other numbers, and have 
an address from the pastor or some other 
prominent speaker. The service might be 
held some evening during the week. This 
arrangement would afford an opportunity to 
invite visitors from other churches. But 
whatever time may seem best, make every- 
thing you can of the graduation, so that both 
church and community may be impressed 
with the importance of the work done. 

It is desirable to have a recognition of the 
graduates in connection with the county con. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 14 (Luke 18 : 9-14; 19 : 1-10) 





for the Sunday - 


School Worker 





a — 


vention, when the names of the graduates of 
the year may be read. These students might 
be called upon to rise, and after that be ad- 
dressed appropriately by one of the conven- 
tion speakers. 

In a large city, a recognition service should 
be held annually. ‘The Philadelphia County 
Sunday School Association conducts such a 
meeting with great success. The largest 
available auditorium is used, and the most 
eminent speakers are secured, ‘The printed 
program not only gives the names of the 
year’s graduates, but also recognizes the 
schools that have teacher-training classes at 
work, 
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For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


INDIANA.—At a convention in New Jersey a 

for the Junior teachers was given, 

but I have lost some’ of the details. Can you 
give it to me ?—J. P. S. 


OU doubtless refer to a pee standard 
of excellence which a few teachers had 
tried and found helpful to their depart- 

mental teachers ; in the program of the New 
Jersey State Convention this was brought 
forward, not as a standard for adoption, but 
merely as an aid to aay group of teachers 
who were willing to attempt it. It has not 
been offered for adoption, nor has it been 
standardized in any way, but a few teachers 
have been brave enough to join the depart- 
ment superintendent and pledge themselves 
to carry it through. Where the plan has 
been tried it has greatly stimulated the work 
of the teachers. The standard you refer to 
is as follows : 


1, The use of the International Graded 
Lessons. 

2. Study of the Foreword in the teachers’ 
text-book. 

3. Attendance at Departmental Teachers’- 
Meetings. 

4. The. pupils’ book made and taken to 
class, and teachers’ book carefully studied 
and left at home. 

5. Familiarity with the pupil’s reading. 

6. The homes visited and absentees always 
looked up. 

7. The study of at least one teacher-train- 
ing book a year, 





MASSACHUSETTS.— We feel the need of get- 
ting our Junior teachers together for training, 
but we are doubtful as to wheth@r we can get 
them to come once a week. What are other 
Junior Departments doing ?—L. M. J. 


IFFERENT methods are pursued ac- 
cording to the locality and conditions 
under which the schoo] is at work. 

When the school meets in the morning, it is 
almost impossible to detain the teachers after 
school except to give a personal word to 
them as they are passing out. When the 
school meets in the afternoon there are many 
departments where the teachers stay for fif- 
teen minutes, but under these circumstances 
the most that can be done is to outline 
briefly the work for the next week, or answer 
some perplexing questions, Some depart- 
ments have tried the *‘ once a month”’ plan, 
having all the teachers together, discussing a 
book relating to the Junior problems, study- 
ing some one of the books recommended in 
the teacher’s text-books, and using the re- 
mainder of the time for practical discussion. 

The plan which seems to be giving the 
greatest satisfaction is to have the Junior 
superintendent meet one grade each week,— 
that is, the first week in the month she meets 
the first-year teachers, the second week the 
second-year teachers, the third week the 
third-year teachers, and the fourth week the 
fourth-year teachers; and when there is a 
fifth day in the month all the teachers come 
together for a social meeting. At this 
time the social is of a character which can 
be adapted to the pupils later on. For in- 
stance, a missionary social is held which can 
later be used with the pupils; but being re- 
stricted the first time to the teachers only, 
they have become familiar with the material 
to be used, and are better equipped to make 
the social interesting when it takes place with 
the pupils. 

This makes a weekly meeting for the super- 





intendent ot leader, but only once each month 
for each grade teacher, In this way it is pos- 
sible to take up the lessons of the month with 
each group of teachers, discuss the teacher’s 
text-book as a whole, and through this call 
attention to the principles which underlie not 
only the course of study, but methods and 
practise of teaching. In some sections a 
number of schools have united in this de- 
partmental way, unless there is a Graded 
Union in the locality which is doing the same 
work, 
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Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home-Visitation Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


Where can I secure information concerning 
the organizing of a Home Department? 


‘OR explanatory leaflets, send to your de- 
nominational publishing house, or to 
the General Secretary of your State 

Sunday-School Association, or to any dealer 
in Sunday-school supplies. Sample leaflets 
are usually sent free upon request. The 
Sunday School Times Company publishes an 
excellent leaflet on ‘*‘ How to Start and How 
to Stock a Home Department,’’ which will 
be sent upor. request without charge. 





How many members are required to con- 
stitute a Home Department? 


DEPARTMENT may consist of a super- 
intendent and one member; but it is 
not probable that a worker with enter- 

prise enough to take up the work at all would 
be content to stop after having secured only 
one member. In the recent Indiana-Illinois 
contest (which was described in The Sunday 
School Times of May 9) it was agreed that 
a department must have a superintendent and 
at least five members in order to qualify. In 
the United States the average is thirty-two 
members to each Home Department, 





How many Home Departments are there in 
North America? Is the work growing, or are 
we barely ‘*‘ holding our own'"’? 


HE latest figures available at this date 
are those given by Mr. Marion Law- 
rance at the last International Con- 

vention, San Francisco, 1911, and are as 
follows: 





Departments, Members. 

United States. .. . . 18,613 602,011 
CNMER 4 6 at se ht Oe 35, 104 
West Indies eee I , 4 
Central America ... I 20 
Se ae ae 18 78 
2: | a a 637,217 


The statistical report of 1911 revealed a 
gain over the previous triennium of 4,050 
departments and 92,939 members. It is 
hoped that the statistics now being compiled 
for the International Convention which will 
assemble in Chicago in June may indicate a 
million members, 





We do not desire to undertake a thorough 
canvass of our church territory at this time, yet 
we know we ought to have Home Department. 
How can we make a beginning ? 


F YOU do not already understand the 
work, secure information from one of 
the sources mentioned in the answer to 

another question in this column. As soon 
as the plans have been discussed by church 
officials and Sunday-school workers, a capa- 
ble person should be selected as superintend- 
ent of the department, and Visitors chosen. 
(Each Visitor can usually care for about fif- 
teen members.) The fact that the department 
is being organized should be explained to the 
Sunday-school, and the pastor should devote 
a Sunday morning service to an explanation 
of the work, emphasizing the value of sys- 
tematic Bible study, and the efficiency of the 
Home Department in promoting it. He 
should urge members of the congregation 
outside the Sunday-school to join it or enrol 
in the Home Department. By a little tollow- 
up effort most of the members of the church 
and congregation can be enrolled, and you 
will then be ready for the more thorough 
canvass of the territory when the time comes, 
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From Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
Personal Letters 
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your faith the better it will be. Let Christ 
into your heart, let him be your Teacher and 

ur Friend, and guide you ever in the way 
in which he would have you to walk, 





Selections from some fifty of the choicest of 
Dr. Miller’s letters on soul problems are 
being published in the Times during 1914 


18. To One Whose Religious 
Belief Had Become Unsettled 


HEN God takes out of our life any 
friend who was close and whom we 
expected to come closer still, we 

may always say that God knows best, It is 
not wise to attempt to explain God’s reason 
for taking our friends out of our life, But we 
are sure that whatever God does send to us, 
or allow to come into our life, he will use for 
blessing, if we creep close to him and keep 
close to him all the while. It seemed to you 
that this man was necessary to your happi- 
ness, But you will learn that God can make 
you happy without him, since, evidently, it 
was not part cf God’s plan that you should 
goon through life together, I am glad to 
know that nothing occurred to, make you 
regret your friendship with him, and that, 
in looking back over it, the memory is sweet 
and sacred, 

I am sorry that you have become some- 
what unsettled in your religious belief through 
the things that friends have been saying to 
you. I would not want to enter into any 
discussion with your good friend who has 
spoken to you so skeptically concerning the 
Christian faith. If he denies that the Bible 
is the Word of God, sweeping it all away 
with one brush of his hand, of course then 
he may say that no one knows about the 
future and the other life. But, my dear child, 
you must not let such impressions as these 
hurt your own Christian faith, I need not 
enter into any argument to prove to you that 
the Bible is the Word of God, but let me 
simply urge you to keep fast hold of your 
childhood’s faith, Jesus Christ came from 
God, was the Son of God, and he revealed 
to us what God is like, what life’s future is, 
More than that, he went down into the 
grave, and then came again from the grave, 
the only person who has conquered death 
during all the world’s history, He went 
there as our Master,. our Redeemer, our 
Saviour. The teachings of Christ are, there- 
fore, full of revelations about the character 
of God, and also contain many revealings 
about the life that lies beyond. If you read 
the New Testament reverently, you cannot 
but believe these things, for the Book is full 
of self-evidence. There are a few agnostics 
in the world, perhaps some of them sincere 
in their belief. There are a few skeptics 
who doubt. But you know that the great 
mass of people to whom the Word of God 
has come, who have received it into their 
hearts with docile spirit, and really desire to 
know the truth, have found the teachings of 
the Bible incontrovertibly true, self-evidently 
true. ve ifs 

If there were no ‘evidences of Chris- 
tianity’’ to which we can turn, I think that 
I may say to you that my own knowledge of 
Christ as a personal Friend and Saviour and 
Helper and Guide for my life is sufficient 
evidence to make me believe and know that 
I am immortal, that Christ is the Son of God, 
that when I leave this world I will pass out 
of imperfection and failure and stumbling 
into fuller light, deeper joy, and sweeter 
peace. You will find the greatest comfort in 
simply getting back into the heart of Christ, 
putting away all your questions and all your 
frets, believing Christ to be your Saviour, 
your Friend, your Master, and then follow- 
ing him implicitly, with trust and joy. 

You tell me of what has been said to you, 
—that the death of the little child was a pun- 
ishment of you for having loved him so much, 
and that because you were rebellious God 
took him away. I am sure she would not 
have said that but-for the great sorrow in her 
heart. We must have all manner of patience 
with those who are passing through great 
sorrows. One with a broken heart will say 
things which would not be said at another 
time. Put out of your mind forever all 
thought that God ever takes away a child to 
punish another person. The child’s life was 
just what God meant it to be, having filled 
out the little plan which God had for it in 
his thought. He took it home because home 
was better for it. 


Try to get away from all these feelings and | 


fears and uncanny impressions which seem 
to be possessing your mind. ‘The simpler 






|putemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. 







Largest Variety. 





** GILT EDGE,’’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
that positively contains OIL, Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines 
without sybbing. 25¢. » preach Gloss ,’’ 10c. 

**STAR’’ combination for cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet or tan Shoes, roc, 


andy. ** size, 25c. 
“QUICKWHITE”’ (in guid form with 
sponge) quickly cleans and whitens dirty 
canvas shoes, roc, and 25c, 

‘* ALBQ”’ cleans and whitens buck, nu- 

ck, suede and canvas shoes. In round white 
cakes packed in zinc boxes, with sponge, 10c. In 
handsome, large aluminum boxes,with sponge,25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want 
.send us mye in stamps for a full size package, 
charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Macs/fosturers of 
orld. 


mmm Shoe Polishes in the | meenernamenn vain 


INCOME BONDS 


i 5% Bonds 
$100............. 6% Bonds 
$200............ .7% Bond Shares 








ARE ISSUED BY 


New York Realty Owners 
Resources - $3,945,652.65 


PROPORTION OF LIABILITIES: 
Real Estate, Bonds, etc..........28% 
Capital, Surplus & Reserve.....72% 


An Unbroken Dividend Record of Eighteen Years. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 18 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 






















Here are a Few of the 
Advantages of an Investment in 
Calvert Mortgage 
6 Per Cent Certificates 


They are issued in small amounts— 
even multiples of $100. 
They are short term—two years—and 
payable on demand at any time there- 
after— 
They draw 6 per cent interest for 
every day of their life— 
They are simply secured by First 
Mortgages on improved real estate 
deposited in trust with a strong trust 
company— | 
Write to-day for the book- 
let telling the whole story. 
‘ Calvert Mortgage Company 
_ 1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
































at home or ey inks polling NELSONS NEW EX- 
PLANATORY STAMENT WITH NOTES. A 
lestament and commentary in one volume. American 
Standard Version. The only one of its kind in the 
world. Everybody wants it. Beautiful full-page au- 
thentic colored illustrations _Imported Morocco bind- 
ing, silk sewed. Exclusive Territory. Secure your 
territory at once before it is taken. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over @ Years 
| 381A Fourth Avenue - - New York City 
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In the morning serve with sugar and cream 
or mixed with any frutt. 


Prof. 


‘ Qe ee 


We Pay the 15 Cents. 


This is to offer you—entirely free—a package of Puffed 
Rice. One of the two great foods which Prof. Anderson con- 
tributed to our tables. 


Not a sample package, but a full-size package 
15-cent package. ‘Take this coupon to your grocer. 
give you the package, and we will pay him his 15 cents. 





a regular 
He will 


You are asked to pay nothing at all. 


A Surprise Package 


If you never have tasted Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat, this 
package will be a surprise. You 
will see crisp, toasted grains there,  ¢ 
ffed to eight times normal size. 





BILLION IOI 


You will see grains that float 
<¢ bubbles. Airy morsels with 
in, brown walls surrounding a 
yriad cells. 





But when you taste them 
omes the main surprise, for the taste is like toasted nuts. 
he grains fairly melt in the mouth. 


And 
Then you will know what millions know—that these are 
the two most enticing foods ever made from grain. 


Done for a Serious Purpose 


But this College Professor had another purpose in- making 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. He found that whole grains, 
by no cooking process, were ever made wholly digestible. 

So he sealed up the grains in guns, and applied terrific 
heat.- Thus he turned to steam the moisture inside of ¢éach 
food granule. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(535) 


REG CES 
Puffed Wheat, 10¢ «x0» 
Puffed Rice, 





For luncheons or suppers serve like crackers 
floating in bowls of milk. 


Anderson’s Gift 


To Food Science is Our Gift to You Today 


Ten Dishes Free This Week 


When that was done the guns were shot. The stéam exploded 
and every food granule was literally blasted to pieces. Inside of 
each grain there occur in this process a hundred million explosions. 


The result is easy and. complete digestion. These grains 
are cooked as cereals never were cooked before. All the ele- 
ments, for the first time, are made available as food. 


Good for 15 Cents 


This coupon will buy you—at your store—a package of 
Puffed Rice. Get it and let your folks enjoy it as our treat. 


Serve some with cream and sugar. Mix some with fruit. 
Serve some in bowls of milk.. Use some like nut meats in 
home candy making or as garnish 
for ice cream. 


For these are both foods and 
confections. 






Let us buy enough for ten 
meals. You will buy a thousand 
when you find these Puffed Grains 
out. 


15e""" 


Cut out this coupon. 
go to the store. 





Lay it aside. Present it when .you 


It will not appear again. 
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SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 1. 








Good in United States or Canada Only 

This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as pay- 

ment’in full for a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 
PE SEN iit eal ticccctessusscccsccctecassstaven 
To the Grocer 

We will remit you fifteen cents for this |] AAAreSS .....ccccccccsscccccccevesesccccscesceees 
coupon when ‘mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your as- 
surance that the stated terms Were COM- J cesersececsccescccccccescees sescnsenessegesseeesesees 
plied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago SNE cekadeessain ved pasen aka tiebereoi reas 1914 








This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July tst. 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he i 


new stock. As évery jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quick! 


15-Cent Coupon 










































































